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MORE THAN A BROTHER. 
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' CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“‘ My dear boy, what is the matter ?”’ asked 
Lady Paget, anxiously, as she was violently 
startled by the slamming of the door. 

“Oh, nothing !”’ Sir Oriel answered, with a 
strug of his shoulders. 

“Is it Cora in one of her tempers? Dear 
ms, I thought they were things of the past |” 
with a look of distress. 

“It was my fau!t—my fault entirely!" he 
said, quickly, as his wrath cooled down, and 
he began to be ashamed of his outburst. 

“Dear Lady Paget, how I pity you!” re- 
marked Lady Gerda, quietly: “I would 
rather be shut up in the tiger's cage at the 
Zoo than alone in the Dower House with any- 
one 80 excitable as Mies Paget!" 

‘‘My mother would be more to be pitied if 
she had not Cora for her companion,’’ said 


the Baronet, short! y. 
“Yes? Tastes differ! I should feel as if 





(FACE TO FACE WITH DEATH.] 


I were living in dangerous proximity to a fire. 
fountain !”’ 

‘Poor Beatrice has gone up to town,’’ he 
explained to his mother. 

‘*Gone—already—at this time of night ? 

Did she have the carriage?'’ she exclaimed, 
in great perturbation. “ What will Euphemia 
say?” : 
‘ ‘She had her maid, and she took Gerda’s 
: ei 
“Bat what has she gone for?” inquired 
Lady Gerda, In surprise. 

“‘ Perhaps you did not know that Moortown 
had been devoted to her for years?” 

‘‘ Impossible! I never saw the slightest sign 
of it. It can’t be true!” 

‘* He proposed to her the last night he was 
down here, and she refused him for the hun- 
dredth time, They’ve been at the same game 
for ages,” 

Lady-Gerda laughed. 

‘-Do you know I can scarcely believe it? 
Some girls are go imaginative.” 

‘‘I know it to be true,’ said Sir Oriel, 
quietly. 

‘* Excuse me fora moment, I must speak 
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to Jenkins,” said Lady Paget, wisely clearing 
herself out of the way, for she thought that 
her son would naturally like to have a few 
minutes alone with his fiancée. ‘You will 
forgive me if I don't come down again, for I 
am tired, and my head aches!” 

Lady Gerda rose, gave her a kiss, and 
begged her to go to bed at once, without any 
thought for her. 

** Your rooms are ready for you, the same 
as you had before. There was no time to ask 
if you would have wished them changed.”’ 

‘s Nothing could have been more charming. 
I shall not be long before I go to them, for 
I’m nearly dead !’’ smothering a yawn. 

‘‘Good-night, my boy!” looking tenderly 
into the good-looking face which she loved so 
well. “ Yon are looking utterly fagged. Don’s 
worry yourself about anything. Go to bed, 
and you will find everything all right in the 
morning!” 

‘“‘ Heaven bless you, mother!” he said very 
tenderly, as he kissed her cheek. 

She could see that something was troubling 
his mind, and she kissed him, contrary to her 
wont, again and again, 
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Thewt he followed her into the hall to give 
her het candle, and lingered a moment to 
watoh her stately igure going slowly up the 
Sroad staircare. 

‘“‘ Nothing so true as a mother’s tove!” he 
said to himself, and then turned and walked 
slowly into the drawing-room. 

As soon as he got inside the door, his ex- 
pression changed, and the lines of his face 
hardened. He took up a paper which was 
lying on a side-table, hidden under a writing- 
case, and gave it Lady Gerda, pointing wit 
his finger to one particular part of the 


age. 
. Son will not be surprised to hear that I 
wish for an explanation.” 

Lady Gerda ran her eye quickly over the 
paragraph, flushed crimson, and tried to langh 
it off. ; 

‘Oh, my dear Oriel! that’s what has been’ 
making you look as amiable as a thunder- 
storm. Ivwunderstand now.” 

“T shall be glad if you will make me 
understand as ” stiffly. 

‘* Come down off your stilts, or I can't talk 
to you!” making a sign'fo bim/te come and | 
sit by her side. 

He obeyed, because he'felt itwould discour-’ 
teous to refuge ; bat hisattanner was still un- 
approachable 9s‘a:thinoceres’s. 

“Now to tell yen the trath: I was\a wee 
bit jealous. Yourweren't half as\attentive as 
yomeught tobe, and yon seemed\qnite content: 


to\be down here, instead of in town with-me,” |: 


jookingup at him reproachfully. 

“How can you say so! I only ran down 
when ipgaeabsolutely necassary to look after 
the vo#ks.” 


“Or your ward! Which wae if?” fixing. 


her upon his face. 

"Dell tale blushes crossed it, bat he bit his 
lipangrily. , 

‘“I thonght we had hed. enough of that?” 
he said, gravely. ‘I followed you .aboutilike 


a dog, and I should have:been afraidaf boring |. 
you, if I had pestered you.continually, But} 


is 4 meaning of this report «bout 


Moorteswwn : 
“ There ie mo meaning in it!'shaHing‘her | .- 

right feot impatiently; ‘‘ only he has more |. 

brains'than most men about town, so that we: }» 


ratherenjoy.a chat.” » - 

“ Thet was not 
pty ad here at twelve o’clock at 
night,’’ sternly. 

‘ No} Isnad another reason !"’ drawing sher- 
self up prondly. ‘You trusted me that 
night. Why can’t you trast me still?” 

“That interview looks worse seen by the 
light of subsequent events.”’ 

“TI don't see why. I know I was foolish 
and imprudent in the way I acted to-day ; but 
have you never been foolish ? ” 

* Thousands of times. But I must begin 
with perfect confidence. Tell me frankly, for 
Heaven's sake. Is there anything between you 
and Moortown ?” 

“Nothing!'’ throwing back her head in 
the proud conscionsness that she had paid 
off the last penny she owed the Earl that 
very day. The dressmaker might wait for 
her bill; the workwomen under her might 
wait and nearly starve for their weekly wages, 
bat the man to whom the money was of no 
account must be paid at once, because that 
debt was wrongly called ‘‘a debt of honour.” 

* Then, in Heaven’s name, why do you flirt 


why yon met} 
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curling disdainfolly, “It is his calmness 


that overpowers me.” 

‘“You can’t think it is pleasant for me to 
see your name coupled with his?" 

“Tt is ten times worse for me. Don’t say 
another word about him,” holding out both 
her hands, and letting her faded bouquet fall 
on the carpet. 

Instead of taking them he stooped to pick 
up the bouquet. 

‘* Who gave you these flowers?” 

‘Lord Moortown,” and, in spite of herself, 
her voice faltered. 

He sprang to his feet with a muttered oath, 
and raising his arm, dashed the benquet 
through the open window out into the dark- 
ness. 


‘Yon left the man on his death-bed, but 
ee enranees Cea 
So m for # woman's truth and tender- 
ness!” he oried, in scorn. “’Pon my soul, 
I don't know-what to think!” 

“Shall I tellyyou?” rising from her seat, 
and speaking very quietly. “I left him be- 
cause I dared not stay. He was absolutely 
nothing tome ; but to throw away his flowers 
when he was dying seemed like kicking a man | 


“when he was 


and you ought ‘than to: 


a 
There were to be no secrets between them 
and each was to be the whole world to th; 
other—true partners for life in joy er sorroy, 
Not a.shadow seemed to hover on the horizon, 
nor a single fear to darken the brightness ¢} 
their married life. And when they parted 
for the night she went upstairs witha softencg 
Took on her beantifal face, and her hear 
filled with grandest reeolutions for the future, 
whilst he shut himeelf into the library to make 
a will in favour of the girl who had tanght 
him to believe her to be as true as steel ! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
“Mydearchild—what isit ?” exclaimed Mig: 
Mackenzie, in atone of great alarm, as her 
niece presented herself atnearly midnight, with 
white chesks and tearless eyes that seemed 

| heavy with untold misery. 

" Auntie, help me, he’s dying!” cried 
poor Beatrice, ‘throwing herself into the spin. 
up journey, 
but now that'she had to tell the cause of = 
grief she broke@own utterly, and sobbed as ji 

| she were never going to leave off.. 
Miss Mackenzie had retired. for the night, 
wand was clothed. . egown ; her 
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difference. as between the quist flow cf the 
Thames and the tossing madness of Niagera. 
And yet the one was poor and the other rich, 
and the struggling barrister could in no way 
stand between the impecunious Lady Gerda 
Staunton and the rich young Baronet. 

No, she had chosen her path, and through 
the briers of regret and difflonlty she must 
struggle along it to the bitter end. 

‘Oriel, do you doubt me still?"’ There 
was infinite reproach in her tone, as she 
looked at him with an expression that lent a 
strange beauty to ber face, though he conld 
not fathom it. 

‘Will yon be true tome in thought and 
hesrt, and everything?’ be asked, drawn on 


: by her beanty, and yet held back by the in- 


with him?” looking at her beautiful false | stinctive conviction that there was still some 


face with his bright, honest eyes. 

A slight pink stole into her cheeks. 

“T have not flirted with him,” che said, 
quietly. 

‘If you love him better—why not have 
him?” 

‘‘ My dear Oriel, he doesn’t want me, and 
Idon't want him. I would not marry him 
for ten thousand pounds. He would frighten 
me to death,’’ with a shudder. 

“‘Frighten you? How intensely absurd ! 
Moortown is the quietest fellow I know. 
Never saw him in a passion in my life.” 

“A passion wouldn't frighten me,’’ her lip 





| suspicious secret in the background which 
| she was keeping from him, 


Lady Gerda summoned all her strength of 
will, and shut a door in her mind against all 
the sweetest memories of the past, 

“TI will, so help me Heaven!” she said, 
solemnly, and then, as he stepped forward with 
a glad smile upon his face, she put her arms 
softly round his neck and kissed him, whilst 
a few tears of gennine emotion ran down her 
cheeks, 

They eat down side by side and talked softly 


felt #hat, fond as-she hed been <! 
: ad not loved hef halt enough 


promised to tiike her to 


followed its dictates without g herself 


“| to be bound by thelaws of conventionality. 


8 might thro ita hands in horror at 
fhe idea ofa pom diate to the bedside of 
aman like Lord Moottown; but if the man 
were dying, and the girl could do aught to 
save his soul, Miss Mackenzie was deaf to its 
outcries. She looked out a prayer-book with 
a very large print, and a very good little 
volume, called Pastor in Parochia, which 
Beatrice had found very useful in her district. 
She also had a basket put into the carriage, 
containing anything in the way of sustenance 
for an invalid which she could, lay hands 
on in a hurry. 

It was a lovely morning when they started 
—there was an unusnal freshness in the air, 
and the dew was still heavy on the flowers in 
the parks. Every leaf and flower, every blade 
of grass, seemed to flourish witha new exu- 
berance of life in the early hours before the 
blinding dust and the scorching heat—the 
whirl of business, the constant traffic, the ever- 
moving crowds of pedestrians onthe hot pave- 
ments—made the world seem all too small for 
those who lived in it. 

After a Grive, which seemed endless to 
Beatrice, the carriage pulled up at the 
entrance to Longfields. Mr. Parry, the 
master of the honse—a broad-shouldered man 
with a good-natured face, came out to receive 
the ladies. His face brightened when Miss Mac- 
kenzie explained that they were old friends of 
Lord Moortown’s, and had come to see if they 
could be ofany use. 





of the future, on which, with the blindness of 
most mortals, they counted so surely. ; 


Beatrice stood by as if in a dream, whilst 
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Mr. Parry explained how the groom had 
fetched the Earl's valet, and that first-rate 
surgeon, Sir Goldney Paine, and told of the 
long consultation the latter held with Dr. 
Wood, the local practitioner, and how the 
youug lady who was with the Earl had gone 
back to town in @ state of the greatest agita- 
tion; and how his own wife, Mrs. Parry, had 
a fit of hysterics; and, on coming to, declared 
she was ready to sit up all night with the 
Earl, 

It was a long time before they could get any 
answer as to how the patient was at that 
moment. Beatrice waited in an agony of 
impatience, listening to every sound in the 
house. 

Presently there was the rustle of a silk skirt 
in the passage, and a florid, over-dressed little 
woman came into the room, whom Mr. Parry 
introduced as his wife. 

She was evidently overcome by the honour 
of having a member of the aristccracy laid up 
in her house, and would have welocmed any 
number of his friends. 

The Earl had been in a comatose condition 
all night, and the doctors had not pronounced 
a decided opinion on the case. Would Miss 
Mackenzie like to see him ? 

Miss Mackenzie had been asking to see him 
from the first moment she came into the house, 
and rose from her seat with celerity. 

Mrs. Parry led the way, and Beatrice fol- 
lowed, in spite of a hint from Mr. Parry that 
two at once might be too much for the patient. 

Trembling, with knees knocking together, 
and white face, the poor girl found herself in 
the same room with her lover—the lover whom 
ehe had repulsed so sternly. 

At first a mist gathered before her eyes, and 
she could distinguish nothirg, but when the 
cloud passed away his face looked 20 etrange— 
swathed in bandages—that the only recog. 
nisable thing about it was the fair, drooping 
moustache, 

Gordon, the valet, seemed much relieved at 
the sight of his master’s old friends, for the 
responsibility of his position had weighed 
heavily on his mind. 

Whilst he was talking in a low voice, Bea- 
trice slipped to the bedside; and, if ever a 
fervent prayer went up to Heaven, it was the 
one which she breathed over the dying form of 
the man she loved. 

She did not pray that he might be given 
back to her—Beatrice Ashley—but that he 
might be spared a little longer till his heart 
could be led from the world, and all its temp- 
tations, to the feet of his Saviour. 

Yes; she felt that, lonely as this world would 
certainly seem without him, she could give 
him up to Heaven in the humble hope of a 
meeting beyond the clouds, but she could not 
be resigned to lose him in any other way. 

Was it true that be loved Lady Gerda—the 
woman who had deserted him in the hour of 
danger? The tears ran down her cheeks as 
she thought of it, 

Once again she heard his voice pleading, as 
on the night when he plunged into the lake to 
save her. Oh! if he could have the voice and 
the wish to plead again, would she ever have 
the power to refuse him ? 

Weak, helpless, crippled, he appealed to her 
loving heart far more irresistibly than ever 
before, in the pride of his beauty and strength, 
and she felt as weak as water as she looked 
down on the loved face so changed by one 
night of pain, 

If he could have asked her then to be his 
wife she could never have said no; for in the 
hour of sickness man is strong through bis 
weakness, But death was near, and hope was 
stifled, and, with » low moan of utter agony, 
Beatrice fell on her knees, and hid her face in 

er hands, 

After that, che never willingly left him, but 
sat by his bedside in the dress of a nursing 
sisterhood, which sheltered her from all 
slighting remarks. 


Mr, and Mrs, Parry were very hospitable, 


in @ neighbouring hotel, or of Miss Mac- 
kenzie's return to London. 
They made them very welcome, but it was 
a core trial to the kindhearted spinster to give 
up her comfortable home and the society of 
congenial friends, for a sojourn in a strange 
houze, where refinement was constantly for- 
gotten, though comfort was always remem- 
bered. 
Smart carriages were always driving up to 
the door with “‘ Lady So.and-So’s kind regards, 
and she wishes to know how Lord Moortown 
is?” or messages of the same sort. And Mrs. 
Parry’s heart glowed with pride as froma safe 
position at the drawing room window, behind 
the curtain, she studied the coronets on the 
pavels. 
The doctors came, shook their heads, and 
went away—for they conld do but little. 
They glanced approvingly at Beatrice, and 
gave her directions concerning her patient as 
if she had been a trained norse; for there was 
something in the glance of her earnest eyea, 
and in the look of che firmly compressed lips, 
which made them feel sure that their orders 
would be carried out quietly and with 
exectitude. 
Lhrough the long bours she cat and watched, 
her thoughts travelling fast, though her body 
was so still. 
She was a girl of sixteen, Jying face down- 
wards in the mud of a ploughed field. The 
reset of the hunt went hurriedly by, but one 
msn pulled up, though he loved a good run as 
well as any of them. He picked up the girl in 
his strong arms, and, carrying her to the 
nearest cottage, never left her till she conld 
look up in his blue eyes and smile her thanks. 
They were on the terrace together down at 
Wray, irresistibly drawn to each other, and 
words of love were on his lips and in his eyes, 
when someone came up, and they woke from 
= dream to the realities cf conventional 
ife. 

Oh! how ehe would bave given anything 
to recail that evening when they walked home 


in bis hand, she asked him merely as sore. 
thing to say if there were any news, 

“Nothing that I can see,” he answered 
carelessly, ‘‘ except that an awful thing haa 
happened near Windsor. I hope you haven't 
any friends of the name of Paget?” 

‘* My dearest! my best!” she gasped, her 
heart standing still with fear. 

‘‘ Then I am very sorry for you,” he said, 
gravely, and looked round to seg if his wife 
were in the room before he wentany further, 
for he did not want to have a lady in a faint 
ing fit on his hands, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


&rr Ortet Pacer went into the library, ag 
we have said, with the intention of altering 
his will. 

Mr. Surman, the family solicitor, had writ 
ten him a letter urging him to do so on his 
marriage; for, although the estate must go 
to the pext heir, there was a large sum of 
money, independent of the property, which he 
could dispese of as he chose. 

Lady Paget had a very handsome jointure, 
but Cora had only a small fortune of her own, 
and so might require come help in the fature 
She would inherit Wray Hall in the event cf 
his dying before her, and without children, 
in which case her own fands would not suffice 
for keeping up the old place in proper style. 

On the other hand, he must be careful not 
to wound Lady Gerda's feelings by appearing 
to think tco mnch about his consin—pocr 
girl! He could feel for her deeply if the 
stories were trne about her debts. 

How a proud woman must soffer from the 
indignity of being indebted to the patience of 
shopkeepers or dressmakers for the peaceful 
posseesion of the clothes they wore ! 

He could not stand it himself. He would 
rather give up society and. go abont in brown 
holland or whatever cheap material was tho 
most economicai for a pocr woman. 





through the wood, with none bnt the stars to 
listen—no sound but the throbbing of their ; 
hearts. If she had given him a different ' 


from Richmond, when Lady Gerda’s beauty 
and wit no doubt had distracted his attention 
from his horses, would never have happened. 

The whole course of existence would often 
be changed by one little ‘if ’—that one small 
monosyllable which makes ali the difference 
between happiness and misery. The past 
was gone—the fature was shut off from her 
as by a blank wall. Thereonly remained the 
present, and that engrossed her so completely 
that she forgot to wonder that no message 
had come to her from~Cora or from anyone 
else at Wray Hall. 

Miss Mackenzie, on the other hand, as the 
Gerda for her forgetfulness. Sir Oriel might 
was in love, and men in that condition were 
never expected to remember anycne but the 
object of their affections. As to Lady Gerda 
the same excuse might have been offered for 
her by her friends, but the little spinster 
never would believe that ‘‘ the fine lady,” as 
she always called her, was in love with any- 
one but her own handsome self. She had 


accident, and yet she had ron off to town in 
the most heartless manner, scarcely waiting 
to see whether Lord Moortown were alive or 


dead, 

Still Lady Paget was there, and she was 
never forgetful of the common courtesies of 
life, and Lady Belfield must know that she 
ought to send at least to inquire, and not a 


word ora line had come from any of the party. 
It was extraordinary and most unaccountable! 
So the old maid fumed and fussed, for her 
own compassion was stirred to its depths, and 
she could not bear to think that her old 
friends were co thoughtless and forgetful. 





and would not hear of the ladies taking rooms 


long days wore on, grew indignant with Lady | 


have come or sent a messenger; but then he | 


probably been the indirect cause of the | 


When Mr. Parry came in, with the Globe ! 


And then he laughed at the thought of Lady 
Ger?@a's sailing xbout in her dignificd fashion 
in cotton skirts. It seemed a ridiculous idea 


answer then he would have bean down at | which could never be reduced to reality. How 
Wray now safe and well; and that mad drive | lovely she was! 


No man on earth conld 
resist her, when she emiled in her charminy 
manner’, and raised her eyes with the softest 

' appeal in their liquid blue. 

But would beauty be a comfort to him ia 

, the hour of trouble? Wonld his tenanty 

' think it enough to look upon a fair face, when 

‘they wanted solid help and sympathetic 

' words? He paced up and down the room, 
lost in thonght much deeper than his wont, 

| He looked back on hia past life with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction, and yet to most men it 

| would have seemed harmless enonvh. Cer- 
| tainly he had enjoyed what the Americans 
call ‘‘ a good time.” 

With plenty of money and plenty of friende 

' life had gone very pleasantly. 

Down at Wray he had been a sort of kiry 
to his tenants and to his household, for every- 
' one had been so ready to work his wil] s)most 
' before the wish had been expressed. 
| His mother had idolised him; hia consin 
had devoted herself to him. The men abort 
' the place had cheered him to the echo when 
| he ran up the score at the home-mutch by 
his spirited batting. 

Sunny days came beck tq his mind when 

from stables, gardens, and fields a powerfnl 

' team had been made up, and Wray Hall 

| challenged the Life Guards from the barrac ke 

| close by. 

| Cricket went on from eleven to sever, when 
the stumps were drawn, and numbers of spec- 

‘tators watched the match with onflagging 

interest. 

Cora was alweys as proud as a queen 
when he sent the ball flying far beyond the 
limits of the groind. Cora who always 
entered into all his pursuits with the courage 
and the enthusiasm of a boy. Poor old Cor! 
it was to her that he gave the first brush he 
ever won out hunting, the first trout he ever 
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aught in the lake; to her he brought also, 
every care, and worry, and bother he had had 
for years. If ever a girl deserved good at his 
..ands it was Cora, and yet only that night 
-he had sworn at her, and slammed a door in 
hor face ! 

How terrible this Paget temper was! It 
nad unce driven her out into the streets; it 

ai made him behave like an ungentlemanly 
oad! Into what terrible danger or difficulty 
-i¢ might drive either or both before the end ! 
SOeuld a man call himself a man who had no 
control over himself? Had he any right to 
ict a delicate girl trust herself to his care and 
protection when he was liable to break out 
nto a tempest of passion at the slightest pro- 
vocation? And yet he felt that he could take 
‘care of any girl that trusted him, and shield 
ver with the utmost tenderness from all the 
evil of the world. A sweet smile hovered 
about his lips for a while, and then was suc- 
-ceeded bya frown. He had done so little in 
he past—he had wasted his time in pleasures 
instead of setting to work at once. 

The works by the lake were only begun; 
the villagers had to toil through the burning 
-yan after every drop of water they consumed 
—old and young, the feeble and the strong. 
‘Thus the poor often had to wait whilst the 
stick were amusing themselves. 

‘Why was it that things seemed so clear to- 
~aight that had been lost in a fog of excuses 


..before? Why did he see his whole life before 


‘him, with all its faults and shortcomings, as 
-dcowning men only see it when it is slipping 
“from them forever? Oh! if Raymond were 
‘Only here to give him a word of advice, to 
‘help him to steer clear between justice and 
pmartiality. 

Tt was hard to know what was right, but 
something must be settled to-night; and to- 
emorrow he would see that his tenants were 


-.gelieved from their vexatious toil. A cart 
. night easily be spared from the farm to carry 
“she water to the village in cans or pails, or 


-anything that the people liked tosend. It 


usvas such a simple expedient, and yet it had 


aagver occurred to him before ! 

For this he felt he was much to blame, for 
“vf it had been a matter in which his own con- 
venience had been concerned, it is certain 


. that he or Cora would have thought of it long 


ago. He told himself that he was the most 
Selfish fellow going, and yet he knew he was 
-the most popular landlord in the county! 
Good heavens! how cheaply his popularity 


.waa bought, and how little he deserved it! 
. Thank Heaven! he was still young, with 


plenty of time before him—and surely his 
wife would help him; and duty would be 


. @weetened by being done together ! 


What skoula he do abonat this tiresome will ? 

. He sat down to the table, and drew the thick 
sheet of foolscap towards him. 

He was very tired, and business seemed 

~articularly irksome at that time of night, 


-swhen all the household had gone off quietly 


+o their rest, 

He had been very hard on poor old Cor; 
wout if he died childless she would be a rich 
woman, and able to take care of all the old 
“paupers who were under her special protection. 
. And then he smiled, and his face softened, 
.for he knew that she would not care over- 
much about anything or anybody when he 
rwas gone. 

Toere was athp at the door, and without 
«waiting fora ‘*come in” somebody entered. 

He sprang from his seat and went forward 
“with outstretched hands to welcome the very 
«person he was thinking about. 

Cora liogered shyly near the door, which 
che had noiselessly closed behind her. 

‘* T don’t want anyone to know I have come,” 
-2he'said, in a low voice; ‘‘ but I had promised 
you something for your neuralgia, and I could 
not go to bed till I had givenit you.” 

er face was very pale, and her eyes were 
averted, The bottle was labelled ‘‘ Poison.” 

“‘ Awfnlly good of you!” he said, as he took 
the bottle from her hand. “I don’t deserve 





this! I behaved like a ruffian; but I was so 
fearfally bothered !”’ 

“* Don’t talk of it,’ her brows drawing to- 
gether. ‘I suppose it is all right now?” 

‘Oh, yes, all right ; Gerda bebaved like a 
brick ; bafI jast wanted to tell you. You see, 
as I’m going to be married, Sarman told me 
I ought to make another will,’’ his face flash- 
ing slightly ; “ but I didn't want you to think 
that—that I altered it because I was angry.” 

She cast one quick look of surprise at him, 
before she answered, quietly,— 

‘‘T should never have thought that! Good- 
night.” 

“Stop a moment! There's something I 
wanéed to eay to you. Youcan’é tell her how 
thankfal I am that you are not going to 
marry Fitzmaur!"’ 

She gave a little shudder. 

‘* Yes; freedom is better than most things, 
and auntie mayn't bs sorry to have me at the 
Dower House.”’ 

‘* Sorry? I couldn'é bear to think of her 
without you, Cor! Don’t owe me a grudge,” 
stooping and looking down into her facs with 
his old bright smile, ‘‘ You are sograve, so 
utterly unlike yourself. I could swear it was 
somebody else impersonating you!" 

‘“‘ There's nothing particularly to laugh at. 
Good-night !” 

‘“‘ Good-night, you rigid little piece of goods,” 
and he kissed her cheek. 

She drew back, her face white as her dress, 
shivered violently, and sprang to the door. 
Before he could open it for her, or say a word, 
she was on the other side of it, and had shut 
it quietly behind her. 

Stealthily she >srept up the broad stairs, 
and down the long corridor to her room, not 
knowing that a3 she went she was watched 
by two pairs of unfriendly eyes. 

Sir Oriel shrugged his shoulders, muttered 
to himeelf,— 

‘‘Extraordinary girl!’’ and went back to 
his distasteful business. 

o = + - * 

Ié was the rale at Wray Hall for the under- 
housemaids to be down at seven o'clock in the 
morning, winter or summer, whilst the ladies’ 
maids thought it unnecessary to appear on the 
scene till half-past eight. 

Punctual as a drill sergeant Anne Pickering 
came into the hall through a crimson bai 
— as the clock in the stables chimed the 

our, 

It was a grey, misty, unpleasant mornin 
as she opened the heavy shutters and look 
out. It had been raining hard in the night, 
and drops of moisture were hanging from 
every leaf and twig. 

The roses hung their heads as if sorry that 
they had ever been born into such an unkind 
world, and the leaves of many flowers were 
cast far and wide on the wet grass. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Anne, with an expres- 
sion of great disgust, as she flourished her 
duster over the lower panes. 

She was a consciertious servant, and waa 
not contont with what she called, colloquially, 
‘‘a lick and a promise.” Therefore, it took 
her some time to dust the large hall. 

* Drat the smoking!” she muttered to her- 
self, as she swept up the ashes of a cigar. 
‘‘ What a mess it do make, to be sure! The 
master’s making a chimney of himself as fast 
as he cau, and I’m sure Providence intended 
him for something better !’’ taking up a mat, 
and shaking it violently. 

Slowly she made her way from the hall to 
the breakfast-room—from the breakfast-room 
to the library—whilst another houzemaid was 
busy in the drawing- or reception rooms. 

The shutters at Wray Hall shut so close 
that not a ray of light filtered through them, 
and the library was as dark on that grey 
summer's morning as if it were the middle of 
the night. 

Pushing past various pieces of farniture she 
reached the first window, and, throwing back 
the shutters, let in the daylight. Then she 
went to the next, and did the same. 

She opened the window, and shook her 





duster, then turned round to begin operation; 
on a table crowded with ornamental nick. 
nacks, 

Bat who was that sitting by the writing. 
table—all doubled up on his chair, as if he 
would have slipped down upon the floor if the 
eens in front of him had not kept him 
up 

“I beg your pardon, sir!"’ gasped Picker. 
ing, startled to find her master there at that 
early hour; and then, as no answer came, 
every hair on her skin stood erect—a deadly 
chill crept throngh her veins—that cold waxan 
face !—that curious, helpless attitude !—that 
utter silence ! 

By a subtle instinct she knew that sho was 
face to face with death, and, unable to bear ths 
sight of it, she woke from her state of para. 
lysed fear, and rushed from the room shriek. 
ing like one possessed. 

One door opened after another. There was 
a sound of hurrying feet from all directions— 
white faces gathered together as the ghastly 
news ran from lip tolip that Sir Oriel was dead 
—murdered, as some whispered fearfully—in 
the stillness of the night, under the roof of his 
own home, surrounded by the love of relations, 
friends, and servants ! 


(To be continued.) 








THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Late as it was for calls—past seven by this 
time—Mr. Yorke took a cab and drove to the 
Langham. Miss Daventry and her mother 
had started for the theatre; but he easily ob. 
tained an audience of Pauline, who seemed as 
much surprised to see him as Mr. Gray had 
bee 


n. 

“ Oh, sir!” she said, in her pretty foreign 
on if only you had not left my poor young 
a y ” 


They were in Lady Jalia’s private sitting- 
room, and perfectly secure from interruption. 
Ronald looked steadily into the girl’s face. 

‘** Pauline ! I entreat you tell me the honest 
truth. Do you know anything of Miss 
Nita?” 

Pauline shook her head. 

** I’ve never seen or heard of her, sir, since 
the day she left Mra. Arnold’e; but it’s 
not true the cruel thing they're saying. Miss 
Nita was not mad. She was just a little lonely 
creature with a heart that was almost 
broken ! ’’ 

Ronald could have echoed the description. 

** Where do you think she is?” 

“ Ah, sir!’ protested Pauline, ‘ I tell you / 
know nothing. A poor servant like me has 
no right to take up fancies !”’ 

“ Bat you have afancy?” asked Ronald, 
quickly. ‘You have some idea in your mind 
about Miss Nita ? ” 

Pauline looked at him strangely. 

“ Have you, sir?” 

‘No; Iam sure the Arnolds were kind to 
her, and I cannot imagine her leaving them in 
such suspense about her. If she went to her 
nurse she would have either come back or 
written!” 

Paaline started. ; 

“« Haven't they told you, sir, of the writing 
on the wall, and the strange, faint drugs that 
well-nigh took her life?” 

“Not a word!”’ 

Nothing loth, Pauline gave him the whole 
story, summing it up simply with,— 

‘So you see, sir, Miss Nita had an enemy. 
There’s no doubting that, and if I’m to speak 
out what I think I should say that enemys 
got her now!” 

“Bat the note!” protested Mr. Yorke. 
“ The note expressly says she is going to Mrs. 
Dent.” 

“Mr. Yorke, if anyone wanted my dear 
Miss Nita in their power, they wouldn’t mind 
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telling a few lies to manage it, Those that 
weren’t afraid to try to kill her in her own 
sister's house wouldn’t stand at very much. 
Someone came and told Mies Nita Janet Dent 
was ill, and wanted her. Then, instead of 
taking her to Janet they took her to some 
hiding-place of their own. That's my theory, 
and I don’t mind telling you that Mr. Sparks 
and the butler both think just the same.” 

There was no getting any more from Pauline. 
She would not take the handsome gift he 
would fain have pressed on her. She wanted 
nothing, she said, for being good to Miss Nita. 
Perhaps someday, if ever Miss Nita was Mrs. 
Yorke, she would come and see Pauline again. 

Ronald promised, and meant to keep his 
word, but he never took Mrs. Yorke to see this 
kind-hearted French maid. 

Down to Fernlea by the first train (he 
deemed it useless to wait to see Lady Julia), 
and straight to Mr. Sparks’s quarters. The 
great detective betrayed no surprise at a visit 
from a man he believed to be dead. 

‘It is only another complication!'’ he 
said, in rather a resigned tone (as though to 
imply that Ronald's being alive made the 
“case” rather more puzzling; bat that, on 
the whole, he forgave him for taking the 
liberty of continuing to exist). ‘I never met 
with such a remarkable ‘case!’ 

‘* And you despair of it?” 

‘IT never despair. The word is not in my 
dictionary. I keep to my original statement. 
The first thing to do is to find Mrs. Dent!” 

‘‘And are you any nearer finding her?” 
Mr. Sparks waived the questicn. 

“ You may like to see the Arnolds,” he 
said, utterly ignoring Ronala’s last remark. 
“ They can’t tell you anything, but it may be 
& satisfaction to you?” 

**T will certainly see them ; but, Mr. Sparks, 
my one object in life now is to find Natalie 
Daventry. Shall we go to the search together, 
or would you rather I acted independently ?” 

“Independently, by all means!’’ was the 
nnflattering remark. ‘‘ You'd only hinder me, 
sir, and I like to go my own way!” 

Ronald put ont his hand. 

“I know you will give the search your 
utmost skill; but, Mr. Sparks, to me it is a 
matter of life or death. Without Natalie my 
future isa blank. Promise me, at least, that 
you will keep me informed of anything you 
discover !’’ 

‘“‘The moment 1 find the young lady you 
shall hear, sir. I promise you that. She 
was & pretty creature, and I can imagine your 
heart's sore at the uncertainty of where she 
is; but, Mr. Yorke, I don't go to work from 
that point at all. Miss Natalie's loes is only 
the last act inthe drama. I'd rather unravel 
the matter from the very beginning, and that 
means the disappearance of Janet Dent. I 
don’t mind telling you I’ve set my heart on 
clearing up this affair. One or two very 
tempting things have been offered me in Lon- 
don, but I don’t mean to leave Fernlea..till 
I’ve finished this ‘case.’ Bless you, Mr. 
Yorke, my reputation is at stake! I never 
failed -before, and I’m not going to begin 
now!” 

Poor Ronald set off for Dr. Arnold's, feeling 
that if Mr. Sparks reputation was in jeopardy, 
his own happiness and his Nita's life were 
also in dire peril. 

He gained nothing by his vieit to the dou- 
tor’s except deep sympathy, and a most kind 
welcome. 

Mrs. Arnold conld tell him nothing he did 
not know already. It was very sweet to hear 
his Natalie praised and appreciated by this 
pleasant, motherly woman, and her blooming, 
rosy children, but nothing they could say 
threw the least light upon her mysterious 
absence, , 

He was preseed to remain to dinner, and he 
consented, hoping to meet the dcctor. He 
was not disappointed, but his host seemed re- 
served and preoccupied. Only when Ronald 
had risen to take lerve he volanteered to walk 
a little way towards Fernlea with him, and 





then for the first time he touched on the sub- 
ject so near the young man’s heart. 

“Tf you can find the child, Mr. Yorke, marry 
her at once. I give you my word as a doctor 
you need never fear the malady Lady Jalia 
expects to befall her daughter. Nathalie 
Daventry is as sane as I am!" 

‘‘Tam positive Lady Jalia is mistaken!” 
said Ronald, simply; ‘‘ but I thank you all 
the same for your advice. Only, Dr. Arnold, 
the question is how to find Nita!” 

Dr. Arnold kept silent for full five minutes, 

“I knew Lady Julia weil, years ago, Mr. 
Yorke. I knew her before ever she bore the 
name of Daventry. I dare not say much. I 
have no proof to offer, and an unfounded 
statement is dangerous and useless; but, in 
my opinion, if you want to find Natalie you 
must set a watch on her mother !” 

Ronald started. 

‘You cannot mean you think Lady Jalia ia 
keeping her hidden away?” 

‘IT mean that I believe if every human 
creature knows where the poor girl is that 
creature is Lady Julia. Now, Mr. Yorke, this 
is simply my impression. I would stake my 
life on it, but I cannot offer you one iota of 
proof!” 

‘IT wish I had seen her!” 

“Lady Jolia! It would have been the 
greatest folly! If Iam right, and she is at 
the bottom of it, you will never find Natalie 
until her mother believes that you do not in 
the least suspect her. It is not danger but 
security, Mr. Yorke, which makes people care- 
less!” 

’ Then you mean I am to avoid her? ”’ 

“Unless you have the gift of acting to snch 
a degree that you can become one of her inti- 
mates, and convince her that you have not 
only grown reconciled to Natalie's death, but 
feel extremely gratefal to her ladyship for 
saving you from the folly of marrying a half- 
witty, ignorant child. [f you feel competent 
to act such a part as that go to Lady Jalia by 
all means!” 

“IT don’t! I conldn't touch that woman's 
hand, Dr. Arnold! I could not be polite to 
her!” 

‘Then stay away, by all means, and if you 
can afford it, or possess an idle friend who 
will do it for nothing, set a watch over her 
ladyship!” 

“Tam not rich!” replied Ronald; “ but I 
would spend my ‘ast farthing in the matter. 
Only where can I find anyone to be trusted ?”’ 

‘*g should say the maid might be depended 
on, and with her it would not be a question of 
money, for she loved your Natalie dearly |” 

Ronald brightened. 

‘I will write to her to-night! ”’ 

Dr. Arnold shook his head. 

* Say what you want put in the letter, and 
my wife shall write it, The brave Lady Jalia 
knows your hand. Iam going up to London 
to-morrow, and will post it there !”’ 

The letter was very simple. It merely 
urged Pauline to take special notice whether 
Lady Julia went out alone, or received visits 
from unknown people in private. Whether 
she seemed interested in the arrival of the 
post, and whether she insisted on posting her 
letters herself. 16 was but a chance Ronald 
felt as he dictated it, and yet ke would not 
have left it untried for worlds. 

He never forgot the weeks that followed— 
weeks when no ray of light fell on the 
mystery, and hope deferred made him heart- 
sick and weary. He had cheerful letters from 
Dr. Harley, warm sympathy from the whole 
family of Arnolds; but the chance of finding 
Natalie grew more and more remote, and 
Ronald was pale and careworn with the strain 
of long continued anxiety and suspense. 

Mr. Sparks etill lingered in Fernlea, but he 
avoided Mr. Yorke steadily. Ronald and the 
detective looked at things from a widely 
different point of view. If only Nita had 
been restored to him the artist would have 
been quite content to let the mysteries of 
Fernlea remain unravelled; whereas, to Mr. 
Sparks, they were of far more importance 








than the missing girl. But at last, when 
Ronald had been a month at the inn, Mr. 
Sparks appeared suddenly iu his sitting-room. 

‘Now, don’t excite yourself,’ for Ronald 
had started up in eager inquiry. ‘I promised 
to let you know if anything happened. It 
may be something or it may be nothing; but 
I've found s clue.” 

*To Nita? ’ 

‘* My dear sir, that will come lateron. To 
the mysterious disappearance of Janet Dent.” 

“Oh! and there was a volume of dis- 
appointment in the single word. 

‘* ve discovered at last how she got ont of 
the house on the night she disappeared. You 
remember the question all turned on that. 
How could she manage it, since the door on to 
the landing was locked with the key on the 
inside, and the one into Miss Natalie's sitting- 
room was always fastened, ard the key in 
Lady Julia's keeping? Well, you know T 
occupied the room myself one night, and 
barricaded it most carefully. Just the same, 
someone got in. I own this, to me, was the 
Staggering part of the case, but I’ve solved 
it. I've not spoken to a creature yet, but I 
determined you should hear of it. Come 
with me to Fernlea, and I'll show you.” 

Ronald shuddered. 

“It was the place where I parted from 
her—the place where she was nearly done to 
death,’’ he objected. Bat Mr. Sparks was 
peremptory, and they drove off. 

A full staff of servants under the command 
of Mr. Daniels kept Fernlea in order ; but the 
blue gallery had been given solely over to Mr. 
Sparks. Before Lady Jalia left she had 
caused a green-baize door to be made, com- 
pletely shutting off the three rooms there 
from the rest of the house. 

The butler greeted Mr. Yorke with respect- 
fal interest. A3 many of the maids aa 
could find a chance stared at him with il!- 
concealed awe; for, since he had come back 
as it were from the dead, it seemed to them 
almost as good as beholding a real ghost. But 
Mr. Sparks did not dawdle; he hurried on to 
the blae gallery, and, locking the green-baize 
door after him, ushered his companior into 
Janet's room. 

‘It is the oldest portion of the house. I 
have heard of secret rooms, but I never eua- 
pected anything like this.” 

And when the ‘“this’’ was explained to 
him, Mr, Yorke fully shared the detective’s 
surprise. At the end of the rcom in a litt! 
recess stood a harmless row of brass pegs, on 
many of which poor Janet’s clothes still hans. 
Mr. Sparks gave a firm push to the end peg, 
and immediately they heard a click as of a 
spring moving, and a small door flew open, 
leading Girectly on to the private staircare 
to the grounds already mentioned. That the 
door had been a secret was evident. On the 
one side Janet's dresses had amply prevente% 
any suspicion of its existence, and, indeec, 
the most inquisitive eyes after removing theee 
could see nothing more important than rather 
a dirty, perpendicular line beginning at ths 
peg and running to the ground; a join in the 
paper, and nothing more could have been the 
verdict of most people. Mr. Sparks hac 
measured and prodded, pushed and pulled ti'! 
he made the discovery, and then to hia mix 
the first step in unravelling the mysteries of 
Fernlea had been achieved. 

‘* Why did no one suspect it from the staic- 
cate?” asked Ronald. 

‘* Because the wall is painted in different 
coloured panels, and the door takes up » 
whole panel. Then who would dream of a 
door being there? Why, you have to take a 
jamp bodily on to the stairs, or you would 
break your neck !”” 

** You will write to Lady Julia ?’’ 

‘*I shall do nothing of the kind. At preeert 
all the servants are under my orders, and m7 
willing assistants. If I offended her ladyship 
she might cut off their help.” 

**Of course. I see now how Janet Dent gos 
out, but I have no idea where she went.” 

The detective smiled. 
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“T have!” 

*“ How ?” 

“Oh! I haven’t been idleall thistime. I 
have gossiped about Janet pretty freely with 
whoever would talk to me, and I find the poor 
— had a favourite spot. There was one 
shrubbery with a winding path, which led to 
nowhere but an old deserted well, which the 
servants declare Janet haunted. Whenever 
they missed her they were sure to find her 
returning by this lonely winding path. Mr. 
Yorke, if I am any judge ofsuch things, Janet 
Dent went to the old disused well to mect 
some one. She had a light there the last 
night she was seen alive. Now, what do you 
think?” 

“Don’t!” said Ronald, hoarsely, “it is too 
awfal!” 

*“*T always felt from the first we should 
never cee Janet alive again,” said the speaker, 
‘still we have no proof at present; but I 
have sent for Dr, Arnold. I shall n’t say a 
word to him about the secret door ; but I want 
him to be present as a magistrate, while two 
of the men searched the well under my 
orders.” 

‘** Can they get down intc it?” 

‘‘Oh dear, yes! it's perfectly dry. They 
can be lowered by a rope, or go down by a 
ladder if we can fix onefirmly. If they find 
the poor creature there it won't be by drown- 
ing that she met her death !”’ 

‘* What then?” 

** Tsuppose the fall would do great injury— 
but the rest would be starvation’s work, 
Just think of it, Mr. Yorke!” said the man, 
speaking with great excitement. ‘‘One can 
understand a creature whose let his evi! pas- 
sions get the better of him, committing mur- 
der ins moment's fury; but can you fancy 
sending a fellow-creature ever s0 many feet 
below ground, certain that unless the fall kills 
them they may linger for days and days, their 
limbs wracked with pain, their body slowly 
starved? To my mind, anyone who could do 
that is little better than a monster!” 

They went down the well. Dr. Arnold was 
already there. 

‘TI almost wonder no one thought of this 
before,” he said, gravely. ‘Granted the poor 
creature left the‘house, and never passed the 
lodge gates, this seems the only known place 
she could have found.” 

Poor Ronald shivered. 

“ If Janet is here,” he said, sadly, ‘‘if she 
met her death more than a week before my 
darling left your house, we have it asa cer- 
tainty that the message which lured her away 
was only a decoy !” 

“*T always thought so!” 

**Doctor!” Ronald clung to him franti- 
cally. ‘* You don’t mean you think she is here, 
my little love, my Nita! You don’t mean I 
am to stand here and see them bring her out 
stiff and cold ! Oh ! doctor, if that’s what you 
think we'll see, let me go. I cannot bear it!” 

Bat Dr. Arnold held him fast. 

** T can’t tell what we shall see, Yorke!’ he 
said, simply. ‘‘ I don’t know what I fear or 
what I expect, but you must stay with me. 
In five minutes’ time we shall know the truth 
£0 faras the well can tell it. My boy, believe 
me, any certainty is better than suspense. 
Stay you here! ” . 

And Ronald Yorke, who, despite that mo- 
ment’s despair, was no coward, but a true, 
brave-hearted Englishman, obeyed his friend. 
He stood motionless at Dr.Arnold’s side, wait- 
ing to see if a bruised, lifeless corpse were 
indeed all that remained of his darling ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Norman ANsTRUTHER was neither the heart- 
less friend or neglectful lover he must have 
re from the way in which he appeared 
to have lost sight not only of Ronald Yorke 
but also of his liege lady, Joan Daventry ; but 
the truth of the matter was, before ever the 
false report of Ronald's death reached Fernlea 
theyoung author was summoned in great haste 





to his brother’s estate in Scotland, and had 
been detained there ever since. 

Lord Anstruther had met with a shooting 
accident in the Highlands, his wife was in 
very delicate health. The next brother being 
in India with his regiment Norman was the 
only relation within reach, and much as he 
longed to be near Joan he could not find it in 
his heart to leave Tom while he was still too 
ill to be moved. 

The Anstruthers were a grand old family, 
but not rich in comparison with their rank. 
What property they had was strictly entailed, 
80 that when the old lord died, and the estate 
passed to Tom, Norman and his next brother 
Gerald found themselves with a very scanty 
provision besides what nay earned. Nor was 
the new peer a rich man, for Anstruther was 
mortgaged to the hilt, and the old place might 
have been lost to the family for ever had not 
Tom, with most commendable prudence, 
fallen in love with aa heiress—honestly and 
desperately in love; so that though the money 
came in usefally he would have been quite 
content had she not possessed a penny. 

Luckily, however, the young lady had a 
great many pennies. Her guardians were 
favourable to the match. Half her property 
went to free her husband's estate; the other 
half was settled on herself and her possible 
children. 

She had been married five years, and had 
three danghters. It was in every respect a 
happy union, and when Norman dreamed of 
his own future with Joan his hopes mostly 
ran that he and Joan might be as much to 
each other as were his brother and Clara, 

Not even for Joan's sake would he have 
refused poor Lady Anstruther’s piteous sum- 
mons. At first the doctors spoke hopefully, 
and it was believed the injury was a mere 
filesh-wound, but later on more mischief de- 
veloped itself. The doctors grew grave, and 
at last, after some days’ delay, a London 
celebrity was telegraphed for. His verdict 
was swift and terrible; there was an uneus- 
pected internal injury, and death could not be 
a week off. 

Only a week! It was not a long space in 
which to set his house in order. True, of late 
they had all feared his recovery would be long 
and tedious, but that there should be no re- 
covery at all they had never dreamed. 

Lady Anstruther was well-nigh heart- broken. 
She jast kept up in her husband's presence, 
once outside his room she broke down utterly, 
The young nobleman himself bore up bravely. 
He had much to bind him to life, but he had so 
lived as not to fear death. Still, for all that, 
it was a bitter blow to leave his wife and 
children, the three little girls who could in- 
herit neither titlenor estate ; and the expected 
baby who now, it seemed likely, should it 
prove the longed-for son, would become Lord 
Anstruther of Anstruther. 

The family lawyer came, and the dying man 
made his will. He had but little to bequeath. 
His wife’s jointure secured her (from her own 
fortune) five thousand a year, and to this he 
was powerless to add. Ifthe baby proved a 
boy she would enjoy the use of Anstruther for 
one-and-twenty years, and an allowance from 
the trustees to keep it up with. If the little 
stranger was a girl all at once to 
Gerald. Legally. no demand could be made 
on him, but since so much of Clara’s money 
had been spent in freeixg the estate it was 
suggested in the will he should pay the sum 
of a thousand pounds to her annually for 
fifteen years, the money to accumulate for the 
benefit of the three daughters. 

Bat though this would have been but a fit- 
ting return for her generosity, Lord An- 
struther had little hope of his wish being 
fulfilled, for Gerald was the black sheep of the 
family ; and, unlike most black sheep, he was 
not prodigal with money; instead of being 
reported like other ne’er-do-wells “no one’s 
enemy but his own,” the young man had an 
intense animosity against anyone better off 
than himeelf. 

“ T had the clause pnt in,” said Tom, simply, 





when he was explaining the will to Norman, 
“but I know it will be useless! Gerald is not 
the man to obey a wish no one can enforce.” 

‘I am afraid not,’ said Norman; “ but 

thaps he may never have the power. I'd 

ar rather see a son of yours reigning here, 
Tom, than Gerald. I don’t like to think of 
the honour of the old name being left in his 
hands,” 

Lord Anstruther smiled faintly, 

“‘ Time will show. I have left you guardian 
of the children, Norman, in any case; and 
sole personal guardian if anything befall: 
their mother. You are sure to marry sooner 
or later, and I feel sure your wife will be good 
to my little maids. They will have money 
enough, poor children! but if they lose their 
—_ they will have no one but you in the 
world.” 

“T hope Clara will live to be an old lady,” 
said Norman, heartily; ‘but you know !'d 
never fail the children, Tom, and I hope! 
shall be married next year!” 

“To whom?” 

“It’s a secret, but I may tell you—Joan 
Daventry!” 

Lord Afistruther opened his eyes. 

**T can jast remember her mother. I wasa 
lad when she died, but I know she was @ good, 
true woman. I haven’t forgottén my boyish 
admiration of her beauty. Her daughter must 
make you happy, apart from any fortune. I'm 
thankful, though, you did not fix your affec. 
tions on the other sister !” 

“ Why?” 

‘I don’t like Lady Julia, and I have the 
firmest belief in the hereditary nature of vice 
or virtue. Lady Julia has always managed 
not to get talked of, but there are two or three 
dark pages in her life which, if they were pub. 
lished, would surprise people.” 

“ She is devoted to Joan!” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“I do! Her love for her is something 
wonderful. I never saw a mother more de- 
voted to her own child than Lady Julia is tc 
her stepdaughter !” 

Lord Anstruther had been reclining on a 
sofa. He started up, as though some strange 
idea had struck him. 

‘** Are you sure, lad, she is her stepchild?” 

Poor Norman thought his brother must be 
delirious. Perhaps his face betrayed as much, 
for Lord Anstruther said, gravely,— 

‘‘Tam sane enough, Norman, and, maybe, 
as I shalln’t be here many days more, you'll 
hear from a dying man what you'd not listen 
to from one in health. I’ve no wish to speak 
against Miss Daventry. I have not the 
slightest right to do so since I never saw her, 
but I must tell you what I know of Lady 
Jalia!"” 

“Ican’t be angry with anything you say 
now, Tom, but you musi be dreaming to think 
that Joan can be anything but Lady Julia's 
stepchild. What interest would she have in 

alming off anyone else as Squire Daventry’s 
Soleous Ng 

Lord Anstruther looked at him keenly. 

“ You have promised to listen—and to listen 
patiently. Lady Julia was a beautiful, fasci- 
nating girl, and William Daventry fell madly 
in love with her (our mother told me the story 
years ago to explain her rot visiting Lady 
Julia) ; but there was insanity in the family, 
and the Squire interfered to prevent the 
match. I think he was justified in that, mind, 
but nothing could exveed his next step. He 
forced his son into a marriage with a young 
heiress who loved him devotedly, and was de- 
ceived entirely as to the late episode in hie 
life. For seven years Lady Jalia hovered like 
a dark shadow between ttese two. She marrie 
herself, but her husband died within the year, 
and neither wifehood nor widowhood seemed 
to prevent her desperate purpose of estranging 
William Daventry from his wife. For the 
last two years of poor Mrs. Daventry’s life she 
was ® mere cipher in her own house—all real 
power and influence belonged to Lady Juli. 
She broke the wife's heart, and yet was clever 
enough never to carry her ‘friendship’ with 
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the husband to such a length as to cause a 
public scandal. When Mrs. Daventry died 
she left her infant to her father-in-law, and 
the Squire showed his view of the case by 
never recognising his son’s second wife.” 

“ And yet he left Joan to her care?” 

‘* But so hedged in by restrictions it seemed 
impossible Lady Julia eould neglect the child’s 
welfare without forfeiting what she dearly 
loved—money !” 

‘“‘ She has not neglected her! "’ 

“She has not neglected the girl the world 
knows as Jcan Daventry. Granted, but there 
was one flaw, to my mind, in the Squire's 
will, and I think Lady Julia acted on it!” 

“Tom, for pity sake, speak plainly. You 
hint that Joan is not the Squire’s grand- 
child. Then whoisshe?” - 

“She is the Squire’s grandchild, right 
enough, but I deny that she is his heiress! 
Norman, listento me. Lady Julia hated Lucy 
Daventry with a jealous vindictive animosity. 
Task you, could she, would it be possible for 
ner to love that woman’s child as her own?” 

‘** Not unless she repented.” 

‘* Does she give you the impression of an 
interesting penitent? Does she look as one 
overwhelmed with remoree?” 

“* No—but——_”” 

‘*'To my mind,” said Lord Anstruther, ‘‘ the 
case is as plain as daylight. She changed the 
children.” 

“ She what ?” 

‘*Changed the children. She took them 
away—a weakly, ailing creature under four, 
and a blooming baby girlof two. Her own 
child was strong and healthy—the heiress 
puny and delicate. If she conld once get 
among strangers for a few years there was 
nothing to prevent her changing the identity 
of the two children. The bright, healthy 
heiress whom she worships, and to whom her 
a is so praised, is her own child, depend 
or it!’ 

‘“* Bat you have no proofs ?” 

“My dear lad, you yourself tell me Lady 
Julia loves Joan as her own child, and that 
her own girl is lonely and neglected !’’ 

‘* But what could be her object ?"” 

‘““Two are patent. The heirees was a deli- 
cate, ailing child, little likely to reach matu- 
rity. If Lady Julia lost her stepdaughter 
during the latter's minority she forfeited a 
handsome allowance, and a future bribe of 
ninety thousand pounds. This alone would 
have been temptation enough to make her 
substitute a healthy child for a weak one! 
Then think of her triumph at seeing her own 
girl in possession of the honours belonging of 
right to the child ef the woman she hated !’’ 

Poor Norman looked overwhelmed. 

‘‘My dear lad,” said Tom, gently, ‘‘ don’t 
be angry with me; this may be but an iile 
fancy, but before you marry the girl you 
know as Joan Daventry, I beseech you try 
and prove the truth of it.” 

“But how?” 

‘‘There must be many ways. It is hardly 
possible Lady Julia had no confidante in her 
scheme, supposing I anv right in my fears. 
Then there must surely be some old nurse 
who could identify the heiress by some childish 
feature forgotten by others!” 

Norman started. 





* There was such a nurse.”’ 

** You mean she is dead ?”’ } 

“She was the woman who went abroad! 
with Lady Julia on the Squire’s death. She 
had nureed Joan from babyhood.” 

** And of course was devoted to her.” 

Norman shook his head. 

“No, Lady Julia herself used to say how 
odd it was. The woman’s whole heart seemed 
— Natalie's ; she hardly cares for Joan at 
a .* , 

“ What does that prove?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘‘Norman, at Jeast, you will try to solve 
this doubt before you marry. You will go to 
this nurse.” 

**T can’t, Tom; she has dieappeared! ” 





mystery of Fernlea with great attention. He 
beard also that Ronald Yorke (an old friend) 
loved Nita Daventry; but Lady Julia posi- 
tively refused her consent since che regarded 
Nita as the bride of Heaven ! 

Poor Norman sighed when he saw that 
every word he uttered only confirmed his 
brother’s fears. 

**Can’t you see it for yourself ?” demanded 
Lord Anstruther. s‘She knows perfectly the 
fraud must be found out some day. If she 
chutes Natalie up ina convent she can never 
marry, and the danger ends with her life, 
Norman, in common justice to your friend, 
this matter must be set at rest.”’ 

‘*T don’t see that it affects Yorke!” 

‘““Why. His fiancée is the true heiress, and 
yours is penniless! Norman, you will be lees 
worthy of your name if you do not sift this 
matter thoroughly.” 

There was @ moment's pause. 

‘* Be easy, Tom!” said his brother, simply. 
‘‘T give you my word I will make every in- 
quiry. I Jove Joan for herself, not for what 
she has. If she be penniless I shall yet think 
it happiness to win her for my wife !”’ 

But Lord Anstruther had not finished. 

‘* My boy, if she is Lady Julia’s daughter 
does she inherit the ineanity that has been 
in that family for generations? Would you 
like to be the one to introduce such a taint 
into the Anstruther blood?” 

Norman groaned, 

‘* You may have a son to succeed to the 
title. Even if not, Gerald is but a year my 
eéenior. Why should not his life be as good as 
mine?” 

‘* I don’t believe Gerald will ever marry ! ” 
returned Lord Anstruther. ‘‘If Clara’s child 
is not a boy, depend upon it, Norman, it will 
be your children who, in the next generation, 
are the only ones to keep up the name of 
Anstruther! ” 

“Tom, this is terrible! ” 

Lord Anstruther looked troubled. 

‘‘ Remember, I make no assertion. I have 
in law no proof. I am morally convinced 
Lady Jalia is representing her own daughter 
to the world as heiress of Fernlea. If this be 
so, and your marrying her enjoy the wealth 
that should be her sister’s, no blessing can 
rest on you.” 

‘‘Tt is not the wealth!” cried Norman. 
“IT tell you I will search out the truth, and 
not marry until I know whether my darling 
be an heiress or a portionless maid. That is 
not what troubles me, Tom !” 

«IT know it.” 

“If she be Lady Julia’s daughter, what 
about the tendency to madness you warn me 
of ? Oh, Tom! I love her more than life. How 
can I give her up, and how can I run the 
risk of giving to my children an inheritance 
more ter ible than any save that of shame?” 

Lord Anstruther shook his head. 

‘*T cannot, dare not, inflaence you—only I 
have your prcmise you will never rest until 
you have settled the question who is heiress 
of Fernlea.”’ ; 

“TI never will. Oh, Tom! what shall I 
do? ” 

The dying brother smiled half-sadly. 

“You will be true to yourself and to the 
honour of our house. Oh! Norman, I can’t 
help wishing it was you who came next to me 
instead of Gerard.” 

He died at sunset that evening, and when 
the autumn sun rese again there was a new 
life at Anstruther Castle. A fourth lirtle girl 
had come to comfort the new.made widow, 
and the young Captain far away in India was 
Lord Anstruther. 

Norman lingered till his sieter in-law was 
convalescent. He made all the arrangements 
for the funeral, cab’eing to Gerard the news 
of his honours; but the Captain never heard 
of them. Only the day after the message was 
dispatched a letter reached the Castle report- 
ing the death cf the Honourable Captain 
Anstruther of low fever. 

Norman barely realised it even then. Hewas 


Lord Anstruther listened to the story of the the head of the family, witha peerage and | I could at least have worked for her.” 





ten thousand a year. His first thought was 
a pang that row, indeed, that question of 
ineanity had assumed fearful importance 
since he was the laet masculine reprerentative 
of the Anstruthers. His second, that the 
clause in poor Tom’s will of some compe veation 
to Clara for the ure of her fortune could tate 
effect now, sirce it only rested with bimself. 

He told Lady Anstruther the news, and she 
re-echced her hueband’s words. 

“T can’t help being thankful, Norman, it 
is you to rule here. I know you will make a 
gcod master for Anstruther.” 

“I hope you will make your home here, 
Clara. What shon!d I do with a biy house 
like this? Promise me that you and the little 
maids won’t leave me to solitary granceur in 
the Castle.” 

And Clara Anstruther, who loved the place 
dearly, was very hay py to promise him not to 
hurry away from the spot which contained 
her husband’s grave, 

Norman left her and her children in their 
old home, when early in October he hastened 
back to London to fulfil, as best he could, the 
pledge he bad made to hia dying brother. 

His first call was at Mrs. Yorke’s, but that 
lady was still abroad, and the housekeeper 
could give him no tidings cf her son, A visit 
to Mr. Gray was more successful. The }awyer 
recognised him at orce as Ronald’s most 
intimate friend, and begged him to go tc 
Fernlea, and insist on his giving up his bope- 
less quest. 

“I don’t like Lady Julia, Mr. Anstrnther— 
I beg your pardon, my lord I mear—and I 
don’t say it from any thought of pleasing her, 
but I am quite eure poor Yorke is pursuing & 
phantom. The child was as mad as she could 
be, and has come to rome untimely end which 
may never be discovered.” 

Norman drew from the lawyer the story of 
all that bad happened since he left Blank- 
shire; also, the fact that Lady Julia and her 
stepdanghter were staying at the Langham: 
Hotel, with Sir Murray Macgregor in almost 
daily attendance. 

Lord Anstruther’s face flushed. He was 
not @ suspicious man, but if Joan, after 
making him defer his courtship till her birth- 
day was allowing another lover to pay his 
addresses, his faith in her would be terribly 
shaken. 

He loved her so. Ah! Heaven, how dear 
she was to him. Yet not even for her sake 
would he break his promise to the dead. He 
bad sworn to his brother to discover whether 
his darling were veritably the old Squire's 
heiress before he married her, and he must 
falfil his pledge. 

“Did you ever see the late Mrs. Daventry?” 

‘‘Miss Joan’s mother! No, I never had 
that pleasure, It was not a happy marriage; 
but I never beard a word in disparagement of 
her, and her father-in-law worshipped the 
ground she trod or.” 

‘Ah! I suppose Lady Julia came to Eng- 
land now and then during her stepdaughter’ 
childhcod? You, as her guardian, doubtless 
saw Miss Daventry from time to time?” 

“I never saw her in my life until my 
recent visit to Fernlea. Lady Julia paid me 
occasioral calls, but she always came alone. 
I cannot understand your questions, Lord 
Anstruther, nor yet your right to ask them.” 

“TI will tell you the last. I love Joan 
Daventry as my own soul, and but for my 
late poverty, I shonld long ere this have tol¢ 
Lsdy Jolia of my affections.” 

Mr. Gray looked startled. 

‘* You love her. Does she know it?” 

“She does; bunt, Mr. Gray, we are not en 
gaged. Joan is prudence itself; she would not 
listen to me. She told meI conld speak to 
her when her birthday was passed, but that 
till then she had promised to listen to no 
words of love.” 

“ Wonderfal pradence for a young girl. And 
you my lord, were you satisfied?” 

“No. Iwonld far rather have spoken out 
and risked everything. I was pcor enough, but 
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** You will not need to do that now. You are 
a far better match than a mere Baronet, like 
Sir Murray, Ishouldsay. You need not des. 
pair.’”’ 

Norman did not like the tone. 

‘*I did not come to you to argue my position, 
‘sir, but to ask your advice. When my brother 
was dying I told him of my love for Joan. He 
it seemed, had a very bad opinion of Lady 
Julia, and he bound me by a solemn promise 
not to marry Joan unless I was first assured 
she was what she seemed.” 

“* I do not understand you.” 

«‘ Remember, it is no thought of her heiress- 
‘ship that makes me hesitate. It is only my 
‘pledge to my dead brother. He told me it was 
well-nigh impossible that Lady Jalia could 
‘hove the child of her husband’s first wife, and 
that he believed she had changed the two 
children—that poor little Nita was, in truth, 
#he heiress !” 

A dezp silence fell on the two. It lasted some 
snoments, then James Gray looked up. 

**Your brother must have been inspired, 
Lord Anstruther,” he said wonderingly. “ Ever 
since I went to Fernlea I felt there was some- 
thing wrong—something hidden which I did 
coot make out. I knew it was unnatural for any 
smother to treat a daughter as Lady Julia 
treated Natalie, and yet I could not lay my 
‘finger upon the key to theenigma. I see it ail 
now, I understand why the maid told the lady I 
‘was an ‘old idiot, easily hoodwinked!’ It is 
‘a8 plain to me as day. Lady Julia changed the 
shildren—that explains all.” 

‘* But proofs,” cried Anstruther sadly. “I 
will never believe such a thing withont 
“proofs.” 

‘‘T have no proof,” returned Mr. Gray. 
‘Yet I feel confident of every word your 
orother said, and I know the deteotive shared 
the same suspicion.” 

“Mr. Gray, can’t you see what this is to 
me? I love Joan, or her the world calls Joan 
Daventry as my own soul. I would marry ber 
“af she had not a penny; but if she be Lady 
‘Julia's child, think of the heritage that may 
She hers.”’ 

** You had better go and see her?” 

** Joan! Do you imagine I could bear that 

<rith this suspense on my brain?” 

“They have taken a bijou villa at Kensing- 


‘ton, andI really think }ou had better call.” 


Norman shook his head. 
** Not till I know the worst?” 
“IT go down myseif sometimes I could 


«call there to night; but, really, I don’t know 


how to broach the subject?” 

‘“*Can’t you say it hus been sugcested to you 
‘tnat Lady Julia changed the children; that 
there will be some difficulty when Joan comes 
ofage, unless proof is forthcoming, that she is, 
indeed, the child of William Daventry, and 
this first wife?” 

“I willdo my utmost. You young men seem 
<o have ‘managed your love affairs strangely. 
Why, if this be true ! Ronald Yorke is wooing 
the heiress, and you the portionless sister,” 

Lady Julia had given Mr. Gray a general 
invitation, so she was not at all surprised 
when he presented himself unexpectedly. She 


‘at once asked him to stay to dinner, and after 


‘the meal was over, dropped into an easy, con- 
Fidential talk with him. 

“‘T really think, Mr. Gray, I must dispense 
with that detective’s services, Think of the 
‘tims he has been about this case, and he has 
Aiscovered nothing. Absolutely nothing!” 

*‘And he is a clever fellow, too! It is 
astonishing that he and Ronald Yorke, both 
men of ability, should fail so entirely in what 
adhhey have set their mind on.’’ 

Lady Julia drew her Indian shawl around 
her and shivered. 


rave bad a very unpleasant suggestion mad® 
to me to-day.” 

* About poor Natalie? Someone thinks she 
has committed suicide, perhaps. Well, sir, 
can we blame them, knowing ths taint in her 
blood ?”’ 

“Té was not that. Té has been hinted to me, 
Lady Jalia, that certain people—I cannot give 
their names—assert Miss Joan ia not the 
child you carried away frorg Fernlea.” 

My lady laughed. : 

“ Why Joan is a Daventrv to her finger tips. 
What will people say next?” og 

‘A Daventry they grant her to be; but 
they declare she is the Squire's younger grand- 
child. Ina word, my lady, they assert that 
you changed the children |!” ; 

Not a muscle changed; not tha slightest 
fading of the warm, pink colour. Lady Jalia 
took the matter with supreme disdain, 

«They will have to prove it!” 

‘* Pardon me, I fear you also will have to 
prove something, my lady. Will you give me 
any evidence showing Miss Joan to be the 
Squire’s heiress?’ 

“It is perfectly ridiculous !" said my lady. 
‘* Of course she is his heiress !” 

** And your stepdaughter ?” 

“ Certainly!" 

“Yet my visitor alleges her voice and ges- 
ture resembles yours. Yo. love her as your 
own; indeed, far more than you loved poor 
Natalie.” 

“Mr. Gray, this is absurd! Joan is my 
stepchild. I have done my daty to her, and 
she loves me; but why should she not?” 

A thundering knock at the door, a brief 
colloquy in the hail, and the footman ushered 
two men into the drawing-room. One both 
Lady Jalia and the lawyer recognised at once 
as Isaac Sparks, but the other was a stranger. 

Mr. Sparks greeted them affably with a 
polite “ good evening,” but there was a look 
in his eyes which said he meant business. Mr. 
Gray knew something unpleasant was coming 
even before he said drily,— 

‘* My lady, I come on a disagreeable errand, 
but I have no choice. This warrant,’ and he 
pointed to a document he held in his hand, 
‘empowers me to arrest you at once, and to 
convey you as sdbn as may be to Monkton 
gaol.” 

Lady Julia turned to Mr. Gray. 

‘‘He must bave been drinking!” 

This nettled the detective, and his tone 
changed to one of quiet scorn. 

‘*You're a clever woman, my lady; but 
fate has been against you! The panel in the 
wall of the last room in the blue gallery has 
given up its secret! The disused well in the 
north shrubbery has given up its dead. Iam 
here to charge you with the wilful murder of 
Janet Dent!” 

Lady Jalia’s face turned to a dnil-ashen 
hue, but her eyes gleamed at the detective 
with ferocious hatred, 

** Prove it!’ she hissed. ‘ Prove it!” 

‘*I hope to in good time. Among the debris 
at the bottom of the well is a piece of black 
velvet, evidently torn by desperate force from 
a lady’s dress. In your wardrobe at Fernlea 
is a dress with just such a piece missing. We 
find you wore this same dress on the evening 
before Janet's disappearance. If you and she 
shared a secret between you which she wished 
to reveal against your will it would be eas 
for you to lure her to the breach of the well 
and push her over ; the poor thing seeing her 
danger might well clutch wildly at your dress.” 
‘ Wag Jalia put one hand suddenly to her 

ead. 
‘* She deserved it ! She deserved it all! She 
threatened to betray me! She would have 
stripped my darling of everything that that 





“Itis absurd of that young man; he must 
be infatuated. If I, the poor child's mother, | 


“kvel that her sad fate is one of those mysteries | 


sve cannot solve, why should he be less ready | 
‘é0 ‘be convinced ?” 

“Yes, as Natalie’s mother, you are certainly 
‘the best judge; but, Lady Julia, that brings | 


“ame to the business that brought me here, I 


idiot of a child might havebeen rich |" 

‘‘ Hush!” cried Sparks, warningly. ‘ Re- 
member whatever you say may be ueed against 
you.’ 

But her mood had changed, tears stood in 
her glorious eyes. 

“* He warned me when he was dying to mend 
my ways. He loved me; bat he never trusted 





ine, yet it was for his sake I turred. It was 
only to be near him. I helped his poor, pale 
ghoat of a wife out of the world as I wonld 
have helped her daughter ifthey would haves 
lesb me. It was only a present of flowers 
beautifal hothouse flowere, day after day, and 
yet to them Lucy Daventry owed her death.” 

Mr. Sparks looked at the lawyer as though 
to remind him of the drugged handkerchiefs 
at Fernlea; then he turned to Lady Julia. 

‘* We must go down by the first train to. 
morrow. Iam willing to leave you here to. 
night on condition thatI sleep in the hall, 
and my man guards the back door. I don't 
want to do anything unpleasant, but I must 
do my duty.” 

Lady Julia smiled scornfolly. An angry 
reply trembled on her lips, when the door 
opened, and Jcar appeared. She crossed to 
her stepmother's side, and put one hand or 
her shoulder. 

‘‘ Mother, what has happened? Why do 
you look so strange?” 2 

Lady Julia lonked at her with a passionate 
love mingled with regret. 

“It is all over!” 
« Janet Dent is found!” 

It must have meant something to ‘Joan, for 
she turned pale as death. ao 

‘No matter!’’ she said, sullenly, “ it is 
only her word against ours.” 

“It is no such thing,” said Mr. Sparks. 
“The victim of your fury is dead ; but her life- 
less body cries ont for vengeance on her mur- 
derer !”’ 

Joan heard the last word. Then she took 
up a marble bust which stood on a small 
pedestal, and hurled it deliberately at the 
detective’s head. ; 

“Joan!” said Lady Julia, appealingly, 
“Joan!” 

‘* He shouldn’t say such things then,” re- 
torted Joan. ‘Mother, why don’t you send 
these men away ? They make my head ache. 
Ishalln’t be able to sleep to-night.” 

Lady Julia signed to her to leave the 

room. Thenshe turned to Mr. Sparks. _ 
_ “Twill go with you to-morrow. I promire 
you I will go a willing captive, only leave 
me in peace now. To-morrow you can rejoice 
over my rain, can triumph over the failure 
of my hopes, only leave me to-night in peace. 
Let me be alone with my child. She does not 
suspect me—she loves me!” : 

“I repeat, my lady, yon are at perfect liberty 
to stay here provided my man guards the 
back door, and I sleep in the hall. These 
precautions I must take.” ; 

‘And you accuse me of murdering Janet 
Dent. Isthat all?” 

“No!” and Mr. Sparks was amazed at her 
calm. ‘You have aleo decoyed away the 
girl known as Natalie Daventry after two 
abortive attempts at poisoning her !” Se 

A malicious smile crossed Lady Jalia’s 
face. 

“ Ah | you will never find her. I tell you, 
never! You may despoil my darling and drive 
us both into beggary ; bat you will never bring 
that girl home to reign at Fernlea.” 

She rang the bell, and gave orders for the 
servants to retire--it was past ten. Mr. 
Gray said good-night. Julia Daventry went 
to Joan’s room, the policeman in plain clothes 
seated himself in a chair where he could see 
the back door, and Mr. Sparks himeelf, with 
the keys in his pocket, stretched his limbs on 
the dining-room sofa. 

He never closed his eyes. He felt perfectly 
convinced of Lady Julia’s guilt,and alsothatshe 
would attempt some bold strategy that night. 
Either another dragged handkerchief would 
be brought to overpower him while she stole 
the keys, or—he did not know what line of 
action she would attempt; but he did feel 
sure of one thing, that fairly brought to bay 
she would try something desperate. 

(To be continued.) 


she said, hoarsely, 
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Every absurdity hasa champion to defend 
it ; for error is always talkative, 
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LOVE’S GLADNKSS. 
a 


My darling, my loved one, 
No wonder yon sing ; 

The fair earth is teeming 
With hints of the spring! 

We'll walk, love, together, 
This sweet April mcrn ; 

Your brown tresses tossed 
By the zephyrs new born, 


The crocus hath wakened, 
Oh, love. mark the sign; 

Vine tendrils are catching 
The hue of the wine. 

The violets are peeping 
As if in surprise ; 

Each matching in cclonr 
The blue of your eyes. 


The emerald is tinting 
The hills and the dales ; 

The snowdrops, my darling, 
Are dotting the vales ; 

The place of our trysting 
Invites us to day ; 

Come, come, O, my sweetheart. 
We'll wander away. 


Though April be fickle— 
A smile and «@ tear, 
A cloud and a sunbeam— 
The Maytime is near, 
When roses shall beckon 
From bush and from tree, 
And lilies, unfolding, 
Pay tribute to thee. 


My darling, my loved one, 
How blue is the sky, 
The birds keeping time 
As the brook babbles by, 
How sweet to sit here, 
On a day so divine, 
Your breath on my cheek. 
And your soft hand in mine. 


One year, love, this morning, 
Since you, on this spot, 
First promised to love me, 
And share in my lot. 
Now, sweet wedding bells, love, 
If you will agree, 
Fail socn shall be ringing 
For you and for me. 
M. A. K. 








DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER II. 


His neighbours flocked to welcome Mr. Stone 
after his long absence, and if at first they 
were a little curious that he should have 
cared to spend seven years away from Stone- 
leigh, they ceemed to consider his explanation 
& very natural cne. 

Dulce was delicate, and constant change 
had been ordered for ber. The air of High. 
shire had been pronounced too keen, and so 
he thought it best not to bring her home until 
her health was stronger. 

‘*That’s all very well, my dear,” said old 
Lady Dalton, the greatest gossip in High- 
shire, to her pretty daughter, as they drove 
home after a state call at the Park, “ but he 
seems to forget that we're not blind or deaf. 
We most of us know that he has spent the 
last six years at Chiswick, in a small house 
quite ridiculous for a man of his income. If 
the girl had been really delicate, he would 
have taken her to Italy, and spent money 
recklessly on her.” 

“He seems very fond of her,” said Miss 
Dalton, simply, ‘‘and think she has the love- 
liest face I ever saw." 

“Don’t go into rhapsodies, Nina!” reproved 
her mother ; “ she has not the slightest need 
to be pretty. I call it actually wicked for a 
girl with three millions of money (her father 
must be worth at least that by this time) to 
have a face like that to be sure,” 


And then the dowager sneered cruelly. 
‘She need have something to make people 
forget her mother |” 

“Bat Mrs. Stone was a lady,” said Nina, 
who had a charity perfectly marvellous, con- 
sidering her parentage. 

“She was a lady right enough, but she ran 
away with a worthless soldier within a week 
of her wedding-day. John Stone must have 
been infatuated indeed to marry her when 
she was left a widow. I must say he showed 
his sense in one thing; he never brought her 


here. Of course no one would have called on 
her.” 

“Why not?” demanded Mies Dalton, 
coolly. 


‘* Because she behaved atrociously.”’ 

‘*T don’t see it, She was foolish, of course. 
She threw over great wealth and a good man 
for a poor creature who seems to have had as 
little heart as money. Bui surely it was fairer 
than marrying Mr. Stone because he was 
rich !” 

‘I must decline to discuss the sabject with 
you, Nina. Iregard your remarks as most 
improper. I wonder when Fred will be 
here?” she added, changing the subject sud- 
denly. 

‘* Next week!” replied Nina, indifferently, 
‘‘ unless he is invited anywhére, and I fancy 
people are getting a iittle tired of his charm- 
ing society.” 

‘** Nina, will you please remember you are 
speaking of your brother—the head of the 
family !”’ 

Nina laughed. 

“A baronet with a small estate mortgaged 
to the hilt, and such a terrible dearth of 
ready-money that he dares not bring home a 
friend unexpectedly lest the larder should be 
unequal to the emergency. Oh, yes, mamma, 
I am not likely to forget Frea’s claims to 
respect.” 

Lady Dalton looked angry. Her good- 
looking son was the only person she really 
cared for; she seemed quite unable to see 
that Nina was quite as handsome as her 
brother, and a great deal more intelligent. 

‘It is not his fanlt, poor boy, that he has 
to suffer for the follies of his ancestors! ” 

“Bat he might put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and try to free the estate, instead of 
adding to its eneumbermenis,” said Nina, 
gravely. 

‘You are always hard on F'red, and yet it 
is all your fault he is not in his rightful posi- 
tion.” 

‘“‘T know you think so, mamma! My god- 
father’s legacy would have cleared [red’s 
estate and left him a free man, but this 
couree would also have left me penniless; and 
I have not such unbonnded faith in my 
brother’s generosity to care to make myself 
dependent upon it.” 

* Thirty thousand.pounds ! ” repeated Lady 
Dalton. “It was perfectly absurd to leave 
you 80 much; it ought to have been divided, 
and Fred had his share!” 

“I think Fred manages preity well,” re. 
torted Nina, ‘I know he makes me pay a 
third of my income as rent for Dalton House, 
and yet invariably quarters himself there 
when it suits them, and behaves as though he 
were lord of all. Seriously, mamma, I think 
the old general acted wisely in tying up the 
money as he did.” 

* Of course you think so. You have fifteen 
hundred a year for life. You could have freed 
your brother and let the Daltons hold up 
their heads, but you preferred your own inte- 
rests. I suppose some day you will be 
marrying a tallow-chandler, and making him 
master of my Fred’s house!” 

‘I don’t even number a iallow-chandler 
among my acquaintance,” returned Nina 
coolly, ‘‘and I assure you at present I have 
not ,the slightest desire to be married 
Mamma, don’t let’s quarrel because we 
happen to differ about Fred. Why are you 
so apxious for him to come to Highshire jus: 





now?” . 
‘* Because I see an opening for him,” replied 





Lady Dalton. ‘‘ The chance you refused to give 
him has now occurred; it only rests with Freck 
to bea rich man.” 

Nina opened her eyes. 

‘“‘ Have you discovered a gold mine upon ones 
of his few acres ?” she asked, jestingly. 

“T suppose you will not deny that my sox: 
is good-looking?’’ said her mother, bitterly. 
“You pride yourself on your truth, so that 
you must confess Sir Frederic Dalton is the 
handeomect man in the county.”’ 

“In a certain style,” supplemented Nina. 
‘*Oh, yes, mamma, I admit that; and he ic 
the best shot, and faraway the boldest rider,- 
not to speak of his talents for flirtation, whick. 
really surpass belief ! ’’ 

‘‘ Young, handsome, fascinating, and bright 
some,’’ said my lady, ticking off the adjectives: 
on her fingers as thongh to add to their force.: 
‘‘ What a husband he would make! ” 

The trath dawned on Miss Dalton. 

“‘T understand, mamma; you are thinkin; 
some of the Stoneleigh savings would free 
Dalton as well as my poor little fortune ; and 
that with a little training Dulce would make- 
you a very respectable daughter-in-law.” 

Lady Dalton never saw the sarcasm hiddem 
in every word. She smiled quite knowingly. 

“It would be a charming arrangement !”’ 

“ Very—for Fred.”’ 

‘“‘ And for Miss Stone also. A little moter 
less girl with a great shadow on her past tos 
become a lady of title!” 

‘Batif three millions of money are to be 
paid for that privilege don’t you think Dulce’ 
might prefer the title to be somewhat higher 
than that of a mere baronet’s wife. Surely the~ 
price would be sufficient for a coronet.” 

A surprise awaited the pair when they 
reached. Dalton House. Sir Frederic hau* 
arrived unexpectedly, and was smoking on the 
terrace—a tall, well-made young fellow of five- 
and-twenty, with hair a little too pale, and ex~ 
pression a little too undecided; but still a. 
very good-looking scion of aristocracy. 

The wavering look in his eyes spoilt his 
face, and the corners of his mouth, had they: 
not been covered with a silky moustache,. 
would have showed a trifle hard and cruel . 
but still the general verdict was in the Baro- 
net'sfavour. A charming man, perfect man- 
ners, and delightful ways; he was a detri-- 
mental, and yet the mothers of marries geable- 
daughters never dreaded him. 

They knew that Sir Frederic, despite his 
youth, was cautious. He was too fond oi’ 
pleasure-ever to marry, unless his wife could 
not only support herself but provide for those- 
additional expenses required to support the 
dignity of a married man. 

Moreover, he had good taste; he could 
make a girl the fashion just by his notice, and 
though apt to monopolise an attractive damsei* 
he never laid siege to her affections, having’ 
his own most perfectly under control, until he 
met the heiress his mother had been seeking: 
for him since he came of age. 

Nina just greeted her brother and weni’ 
indoors. Lady Dalton und her son gat talk-. 
ing for some time on the veranda, 

They were wonderfally alike in taste anc’ 
thought. Nina was quite of another type ;: 
try as she would she could not see things as 
they did, and her absence on this occasion was 
a real relief to them. 

‘* My dear boy, I am 80 rejoiced to see you.’ 

*‘ T shouldn’t have come,” saic Sir Frederic, 
frankly, ‘only I am completely cleaned out. 
I have actually changed my last five-pound 
note! My account at the bank is overdrawn, 
and really I am at my wits’ end. It’s nos. 
worth living to be put in such straits +” 

Lady Dalton sighed. 

* Can’t you get credit?" 

“Oh, yes, forsome things. I never think’ 
of paying my tailor, and I don’t think Ivo 
speut a pound on clothes this year ; but there 
are some things, mother, that must be pur- 
chased with ready-money. I should have goner 
with the Slaneys to Normandy ; they’ve got & 
house there for six weeke. It would have beer 





charming; but you know a fellow can’t ge» 
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without ashuling in bis pooket. Tnere would Her income was fifteen hundred a-year, quite 
have been the journey to begin with, and then sufficient to keep her in afflaence, but, unfor- 
buttonholes, scent, drives, baths, and a hun- tunately. her mother insisted on her livin? at 
dred and one odd things which don’t come to Dalton House that the rent might help “ peor 








much in themselves, but that a fellow must Fred;” and the said rent was five hundred 
put his hand in his pocket for. I actually a-year, being double what a stranger would 
wrote to Nina, and asked if she could not lend have paid. 


me fifty pounds !"’ 
** Sarely she did not refuse?" 


‘She said she could not afford to give it, 


Then four servants were an absolute neces- 
| Bity, besides a man outdoor ; this, and the due 
‘keeping up of house and garden, reduced 


and that I had a peculiar knack of forgetting Nina's income to eight hundred, 


loans. Did you ever hear anything so mean. 


Her mother, having made herself penniless 


It’s bad enough for a man to be stingy, but for Fred, came to her daughter for help. Nina 


avarice in a woman is odious!” 


‘** Of course it is,” said his mother. ‘ How 


I wish J could help you, Fred!” 


refused an allowance, knowing into whose 
ket it would go, but she ordered whatever 
ady Dalton demanded, in reason, of her own 


| Considering sbe had mortgaged her jointure tradespeople, and took care she was never 
for him three years before, and had since been without a sovereign in her purse; but this, 
uiterly dependent on her daughter, her wish with food for the household, made sucha hole 


seemed out of the question. 


| in her resources that she was obliged to refuse 


‘I suppose she wouldn't lend the fifty to point-blank to enterwin any friend of 


you?” 


se 


Frederic’s. and had often, unknown to motber 


My dear, she keeps me as shortas possible. and brother, augmented their means by her 


Actually, she never gives me a penny without paint brush, being, by taste and talent, no 
me asking for it; then she doles me out a five- , mean artist. 


pound note at a time.” 
‘I can’t think what makes her so mean. 


She was twenty-four, and no man had ever 
spoken a word of love to her—Nina never ex- 


I'm sure she can't spend much. She has cut pected one would. She knew that her mother 
down the household to the utmost limits, and , represented her as hard, practical, and grasp- 


she keeps no company !"’ 
‘I believe it’s her nature,"’ said Lady Dal- 


jing; these qualities men do not seek in their 


| wives. Besides, her whole childhood having 


ton, sadly. ‘' Bat, Fred, I can’t be sorry for been sacrificed to Fred's interests, she had 
anything that brings you home just now. I, grown up with no very exalted opinion of the 


was longing to telegraph to you to come at 
once!” 


“ Whatever for?” 

‘* The Stones have come home.” 

Sir Frederic opened bis eyes. 

‘*I cun remember him as a very unsociable 
sort of man. 1 don’t think I ever set eyes on 
his daughter. Has he married again, or is 
she still sole heiress of his name and for- 
tune?” 

“ He hag not married again, and he simply 
worships her. I have only met them once, but 
I could see that much. Whoever wins Dalce's 
heart will win his fortune, for he is too infatu- 
ated either to cross her wishes or to let her 
suffer poverty through baving her own way. 
He is richer than ever. They tay he has spent 
next to nothing there Jast seven years, and 
must be worth at least three millions !’’ 

‘“‘ And oue will go with his daughter?” 

** More than one.” 

** Oue would content me,” said Sir Frederic, 
lightly. “Iam not avaricioas; I leave that 
to Nina. What is the girl like? Hideous, I 
suppose? Sure to be with that fortane! ” 

Lady Dalton rarely weut into raptures. 

** She is pretty.” 

‘** And awkward ; a kind of country maid?” 

* Oh, no; she is quire calm and dignified, 
-~ really is pretty, Fred. Nina admitted 
that.” 

** Bat you don’t like her?” 

** Sne is so like her mother.” 

‘*AsI never saw Mrs. Scone, that does not 
tell me much. If she really is pretty and 
presentable, I think your long quest is ended. 
Have they come to Stoncleigh to stay ?”’ 

“For some months. In a few days the 
house is to be filled with visitors for the shoot- 
ing. Mr. Stone is sure to ask you to go over 
if you call” 

“IT shall call to-morrow. Of what does the 
family consist? Who goards the heiress ?” 

“ A very simple-minded duenns, who calls 
her ‘dear child,’ and thinks her perfection. 
Mrs. Leslie won't interfere with you.” 

** How old is she ?”’ 

* About sixty.” 

‘**I meant the girl,” 

“Dulce? On. I suppose she is nineteen.” 

Sir Frederic sought « private interview with 
his sicter the next morning, and extorted ten 
pouncs from her. Puvor Niaoa thought some- 
times F'red and her mother need not bave re- 
proved her for keeping the General's legacy, 
oe they were so ready to help her to spead 
it. 

Nina was twenty-four, and ia the painful 
position of being sarrounded with diffisulty. 


nobler sex. 

She was a woman in a thousand, with a 
gcod, true, loving heart and a clear, shrewd 
intellect, but though very popular with her 
own sex men ¢!7 not take to her. 
| She was delighted with Dulce, and thought 
, Mr Stone's devotion to his daughter beautifal, 
so that when she realised Fred's scheme her 
| heart sank witbia her. 

She knew him so well. He wasso intensely 

| Shallow and superficial, and so little worthy a 
|wife like Dalce. Yet, what could she do? 
; What would Mr. Stone think of her if she 
; Warned him of Fred's true natare? Would 
| nos Dalce decide she was a meddlesome, in- 
j terfering creature if she attempted to pnt her 
on her guard. There seemed nothing for it 
but submission to the inevitable. 

Sir Frederic rode over to Stoneleigh, and 
found its master at home. The Baronet had 
such versatile talents that he soon managed to 
meke himself agreeable to the simple-minded 
million-ire. 

Jobn Stone thought him a very nice young 
fellow, and proposed of his own accord to take 
him to the drawing-room to have a cup of tea, 
and be introduced to his daughter. 

Sir Frederic had flirted with many girls in 
his time. He had amused himself with pay- 
jng compliments to both gentle and simple, 
put never before had he seriously contem- 
plated marriage, 

He followed Mr. Stone down the broad, 
oaken corridor, knowing that he meant, if 
possible, to wip his daughter whatever her 
face and form, since a time was fast drawing 
near when a crisia in his life must come. 

His gay butterfly existence must change 
unless he could satisfy some at least of his 
creditors. He was in such straits that he 
must either find a large sum of money speedily, 
or be banished from the fashionable world he 
loved so well. 

She was sitting on a low chair, tray of 
silver and china before ber; and, in spite of 
Frederic Dalton's years about town—in spite 
of his being a blase ennuyé man of the world— 
his heart gave one throb of genuine pleasure 
at the sight of her. : 

Dalce Stone—as all the world of Highshire 
believed her—was the very picture of an Eng- 
lish girl, of middle height, slightly made, her 
face a perfect oval, and her complexion creanly 
white, save for the faintest carmine tint on 
the cheeks ; her eyes were violet, that intense 
blue-violet shade, which, like the colour of the 
garden pansy, often looks almost black. Their 
brows and lashes, too, were dark, contrasting 
perfectly with the fuir skin. Her features 








were regular, but almost too statuesque, save 
that her ever-varying expression redeemed 
them from that fault. Her hair was the trug 
golden brown which grows rarer every year. 
Sbe wore it in wavy masses from her 
face, and coiled low on her neck. Her dress 
was of fine white muslin exquisitely em. 
broidered, and a brocaded scarf of many 
colours knotted loosely round her face. She 
looked like some stray fairy who had wandered 
into the old house to brighten it. 

*“Dalce!” said her father, “this is Sir 
Frederic Dalton, brother of the young lady 
you like so much!" 

Dalce gave her hand to the Baronet with a 
charming smile. 

‘“‘I wish you had broughé your sister, Sir 
Frederic. She promised to come and spend 
the afternoon with me soon |!” 

It was the first time in his life Sir Frederic 
had been reproached for not bringing Nina 
anywhere. He disliked his sister so thoroughly 
himself he could hardly understand anyone 
admiring her, and began to fancy Dalce had 
only meant to pay him a little compliment, 
not perhaps knowing the domestic politics ai 
Dalton House. 

Sir Frederic stayed till the bell rang fcr 
Dulce to dress for dinner, then he rode of, 
well satisfied with the results of his visit, He 
little guessed that, though Mr. Stone had ai 
first been much taken with him, he had con- 
trived utterly to loose his good opinion after 
joining Nina in the drawing-room, 

Years before, when the Stones first settled 
at Chiswick, one day Dalce met a lame dog 
in the lane before their house. The creature 
had evidently been run over by some. passing 
vehicle, and left by the cruel driver to die, or 
recover as might be. He seemed, however, 
only injared in one foot, and Dulce easily in- 
duced him to follow her home, where his in- 
jories were attended to, and a good meal set 
before him. 

He never left his young preserver. Who 
he belonged to, whence he came, Mr. Stone 
never discovered, but he was evidently a dog 
of strong opinions; and, having once made 
up his mind to stay with Dalce, no efforts 
could turn him from his purpose.” 

Id a few months he had settled down entirely 
as one of the family—a slight limp, and an 
intense objection to cabs, being his sole 
memorials of his accident. 

Some people spoil their animals ; but, to 
my mind, the people who do are of the finer 
type. They recognize the noble qualities of 
the dumb creatures, and do their best to make 
them happy. 

Boxer enjoyed his quarters thoroughly. He 
worshipped Dulce, he approved of Mra. Leslie 
and Mr. Stone, kindly tolerated the servants, 
and as though he felt it incumbent on him to 
do something in return for the hospitality ex- 
tended to him he gracieusly appointed himself 
a kind of private inquiry office as to the de- 
servingness of any creature who came to the 


house. 

How he did it is a mystery. Whether evil 

ssions leave their mark on people in any 
‘orm discernible by dogs is hard to say; but 
Boxer’s discrimination was never at fault. 
Once his reputation was in great danger. He 
actually refused to be on peaceful terms with 
a cook who joined the circle about a year after 


himself. The woman came with excellent 
testimonials, was an adept in her profession, 
clean, civil, and obliging ; but Boxer hated her. 
Far from bearing malice, she dii her utmost 
to conciliate him, even tempting him by 
dainty tit-bits from the larder; but the great 
curly-haired monarch refused to make friends. 
He growled whenever the cook came near him, 
coal take no food from her hand, and would 
not suffer her to lay the lightest finger on his 
coat. 

Poor Boxer almost lost his character 
for sagacity. It was decided for once his 
instinct was at fault; bat two months 
later when Dulce and her father were at the 
seaside, Mr. Stone occasion to visit 
Chiswick unexpectedly, and caught the model 
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cook in the act of packing up the forks and 
spoons and other available movables for the 
benefit of her lover—an evil-looking man in 
fustian clothes—who had come with a black 
face and bags and brooms te@)personate the 
sweep. 

Boxer had been locked ima) reom to 
facilitate matters. isleased master’s 
hand he made one bound ‘to the pantry, took 
the man's sleeve im hisawonth, andshook him 


as composedly as ewer 4 a. : 
then catching sight 4 — the cook, 


really alarmed at thecfary in eyes: 
him off. . 

There were otherinstamces on 
none quite so startling; bot 
nation was quite amestablished fact, and by” 
time Dalea to Stoneltigh. Noone 
who knew him woulithave qua ‘one of 
his verdiets. He made touch at 
home in hie new abode,was m : to 
the old tenants, i with 
his Rind approbation. 


But when Sir Frederic had:teken Dalce's 


he was 
sprang forward, and butfor Mr. Sittene's re- 
straining hand would have flewn at him. 

dog !” said Sir Brederic. 


‘“ Afraid of Boxer!” and the girl’s hand- 
played lovingly with the shaggy coat. ‘‘ Why 
he would not hurta fly. He is the gentlest 
creatare!”’ 

“ He does not seem to approve of me!” 

“ He is of a Conservative turn of mind and 
objects to strangers,” said Mr, Stone, care- 
lessly ; but, all the same, when the visitor had 
gone, the millionaire’s faith in him was 
shaken. He said not a word in disparagement 
of his young neighbour; but when the Vicar, 
an old college friend, came in after dinner to 
smoke a cigar, John Stone, who had known 
him from boyhood, and trusted him with every 
secret of his life (save one) determined to 
sound him cautiously on the subject. 

‘We had an unexpected caller this after- 
noon. Your parishioner, Sir Frederic.” 

Mr. Bengough started. 

‘‘ What in the world is he doing here at this 
time of the year? Baden-Baden or Homburg 
would be much more in his line.”’ 

‘* Bengougb, I wish you would bé frank with 
me. What ia your opinion of the Daltons?”’ 

‘‘T think Miss Dalton the truest woman I 
ever met!’ said the Vicar, warmly. ‘I can’t 
bear my lady; and I don't mind telling you, 
John, she bears you no gratitude for sending 
me to Stoneleigh three years ago. I like the 
place immensely, and I am very happy here. 
Your preferment is appreciated, I assure you, 
but I will confess, Lady Dalton isa thorn in 
my flesh, and always has been!” 

“She was always an inveterate gossip,” 
returned Mr. Stone. ‘But, Bengough, you 
have told me nothit:g of Sir Frederic.” 

‘‘ What do you want me to tell you?” 

John Stone was a very plain, outspoken 
man. He knew he was richer, far, than most 
of bis fellows; but he attached so little im- 
portance to his wealth himself he never 
dreamed of being thought parseprond. 

“IT am getting an old man, and I have one 
only child, who at my death must be very 
rich. Can you wonder, Bengonugh, that I feel 
anxious about every strange young man whois 
introduced to my Dulce? Sir Frederic is 
young, handsome, and of good family. His 
mother told me the other day it was the wish 
of her heart that he should marry.” 





| Beart. 
h <-* Goron,’* said John Stone, a little hoareely, 


a fully. 
friend. of his, where she gave music lesons. 





“I wish you had not asked me, John—me, of 
all people in the world.’ 

“Why?” 
‘‘ Because I cannot deceive you. And yet 
for me ta evil of Sir Frederic Dalton isa 
little teoamuch like revenge,” 
“What'can you mean ?” 
“Te is an oid story now. I had one auly 
child, asyou have; and mine, like yours, was 
adaughter. My Nell wasonly seventeen when 
she met Sir Frederic Dalton. We were in 
 Geondomthen, and poor enough, for & curacy 
Means struggling. He met her, andiwon her 


~ “3+ iothe-eld story,’ saidthe Vicar, mourn- 
“ Site had met him at the house of a 


Of course they did not introduce him to her. 
He followed her home, him. 
self as a Mr. Blake: 
months, when I discovered it, amd asked his 
intentions. He 


than: I ever to be 
whenever I nw — aathd 
coat, I long to knock him 
“ And you are sure it is-him?” 
“Do you think I could forget hid face? 
-Bassides, you should have sean his terror when 
he was introduced to mes He tarned almost 
green with fear—the craven cur!’’ 

‘* And you weuld have hid this from me?” 

Mr. Bengough sighed. 

‘Not if I had deemed things were serious. 
Bat it does seem a little like revenge to be 
speaking already. I know, of course, that 
Lady Dalton wants her son to marry an 
heiress, and I should not wonder if she had 
sent for him on purpose to eee your child,” 

‘* Had I better take her away?” 

** Not if you can be firm.” 

*T ean't shut her up, and say she is not to 
see him, without provoking a ecandal.” 

“No. Make Sir Frederic clearly under- 
stand your property is unentailed, and Miss 
Stone will not have a shilling unless she 


he yet made it clear to the young Baronet he 


did not desire him for a son-in-law, while he 
told Lady Dalton, frankly, when she spoke 
of ‘dear Dalse’s splendid prospecis,” that 
his fortune was in his own control, aud he 
could cut off his child with a shilling if she 
displeased nim. 
Sir Frederic, after six weeks of assiduous 
attentions, had not gained very much ground. 
Mrs. Leslie was his firmally. Dulce frankly 
liked him and enjoyed his society, but he 
knew enough of girls to be aware she was not 
in love with him. Mr. Stone grew no whit 
warmer, and Boxer remained implacable. 
“T must get something settled,” he told his 
mother early im October. ‘' If the girl won't 
have me Imonly wasting time down here, 
for affairs: have got so dreadful, there's 
nothing before:me but an heiress.” 
where could you figd such another?” 
i his shealdexs. 


rederia-abrnggs 5 
‘She's all 4! Ths prettiest thing I’ve 
', Lean’t afford to wait! If 


id; a things eer : 1 ; 
would pu: , or & timet”’ 

“T don'tssethat: you-coan expect the dear 
child to propose toryou!”’ 

“T don’t! Butthow:oan I propase to her 
while that old skimflintikeeps showing»me he 


dévests me, and, nevew loses a ghamoe of 
declaring his:money’s ifs own, and ‘he moans 
to leave it as he a 


“* Well, Fredy mawst-see how fond Be is 
of Dalce, he c “~4iletherstarve |’ - 
Fred. shook hie gad. 


“He could make himself horribty~ dis- 
agreeable, If only something would happen 
+o: the- okt man; I think I conld manage 
Dulce. I don’t beliove it’s in her nature to 
be in love, and she seems tolike me rather 
considerably !”’ 

‘*You had much better speak to her,” 
advised Lady Dalton. ‘I don't believe Mr. 
Stone could refuse her anything.” . 

The guesta had left Stoneleigh, and the 
little family had settled down for the wiater. 
Mrs. Leslie admired Sir Frederic extremely, 
and quite guessed his wishes, concerning 
which, indeed, she spoke quite openly to 
Dalce. 

‘My dear child, it is a3 plain as possible 
that it only rests with you to be Lady Dalton, 
and he is a most charming young man!” 

Dalce smiled a little wistfally. 

“ He is very nice!” 

‘© You are so cold, Dalce. That is the only 





marries with your consent. 

out, and I don’t think you need fear. I won- 

der how you suspected him so scon. Most 

people are taken with him at first, I know / 
ag ” 


John Stone smiled. 

‘I might have been but for Boxer,” and he 
told the Vicar of the dog’s peculiar conduct. 
‘He was never wrong yet, and I confess I 
depend a good deal on his jadgment.”’ 

‘* Well, he’s right in this instance.” 

‘* And shalln't I warn Dalcs?”’ 

‘No; you would only trouble her with 
fears of being sought for what she has instead 
of for herself. Let things take their course, 
and ask Miss Dalton here a good deal. 
Depend upon it if Dulce takes to Nina she 
won't be deceived by Sir Fredoric.”’ 

“ Bat——" 

‘‘T know the man,” interrupted his Mentor. 
«Only let him see you disapprove of him, and 
make him understand Dalce has nothing 
apart from you! I don’t think then you need 
fear any very fierce love-making from Sir 
Frederic Dalton!” 

Nina was a goed deal at Stoneleigh in the 
days that foilowed. Never since their cnild- 
hood could she remember Fred’s showing such 
a taste for her company. The fact was 


when he brought his sister. 





Mr. Bengough looked grave. 


Perfectly polite and hospitable to Sir Frederic, 


Just give that’ 


fault I find with you. You are like an 
j icicle !”’ 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Leslie, fatherand I are very 
happy as we are, and I don’t want to think of 
anything else.” 

“You wilt have to think of it someday,” 
Said Mrs. Leslie, sagely. ‘Sir Frederic 
‘ won't be able to keep his secret much longer. 
Depend upon it he will spsak out soon. 

The “soon” was to be even nearer than 
Mrs. Leslie imagined. That very afternoon, 
as Dalce was rambling in the Stonleigh woods 
a turn of the path brought her suddenly face 
to face with Sir Frederic. 

‘Were you going up to the house to see 
papa?” asked Dulce. “I am afraid he has 
gone out.” 

““T was going to see papa’s daughter. Ag 
; we have met may I not join youin your walk, 
| Miss Dulce?” 
| ‘T shall be pleased,” 
| They went on for a few yards in silence, 
_ then’as they came to the trunk of a fallen tree 
| Sir Frederic proposed they should sit down 

to rest a little, and Dulce felt a strange cer- 
' tainty of what was coming. 

| She had never thought of what her answer 
| would be. Her dear old friend’s continued 
‘dwelling on the subject had forced her to 





Dalton was quick enough to perceive his’ admit such s thing might happen as Sir 
weleome from the millionaire was warmer) Frederic Dalton asking her to marry him, 
John Stone had | but Dulce had never given a thought beyond. 
followed the Vicar’s advice to the letter. | She honestly liked tie Baronet very much. 


‘He was so clever and amusing; indeed, toa 
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girl brought up so quietly, Sir Frederic seemed 
&@ marvel of brilliant genius. 

“I think you must have guessed my 
wishes,’”’ he was telling her, in his low, 
musical voice, which always took a sweeter 
key when he spoke to a pretty woman. “ My 
secret has been so plain to ail the world you 
cannot have been blind to it. I love you with 
all my heart, and I want you to promise some 
day to be my wife.” 

He never asked her to love him, he felt 
certain Dulce Stone did not yet know what 
love was. He dwelt on his own affection for 
her, and he avoided all reference to her for- 
tune. 

“‘Oh! I cannot,” said Dalce, quickly. 
never mean to be married, and ——”’ 

Sir Frederic held her hand in his. 

“Not yet,” he said, gently. “I never 
meant to hurry you or frighten you; only 
Dalce, I love you, and I cannot be with you 
any longer without telling you of my love. 
Surely, dear one, you are not angry with me 
for caring more for you than all beside?” 

‘*T am not angry.” 

It was something gained. 

“I love you so,’’ went on Sir Frederic, 
passionately, ‘that there is nothing I would 
not do in the hope of winning you. No effort 
is too great, no attempt too hazardous, if only 
in the end I may gain my prize and call you 
my wife!" 

She opened her beantiful eyes, and her full 
roul seemed to look at him through their 
violet depths. 

‘You are too good to me,” she said, simply. 
“I have done nothing to merit love like that.” 

‘‘I cannot help it,” went on Sir Frederic. 
“I think I loved you ever since I saw you. 
Balce, can you give me no hope? Am |] 
utterly hateful to you?” 

“No, oh no!” shs cried, hastily, ‘I like 
you very much, better than most people in 
fact; but I don’t love you, and I never sbali!”’ 

“Never is a long day, dear! Don’t you 


“Ty 


[BOXER DISPLAYS UNEXPECTED SAGACITY.] 


think I could win your love in time if only 
you would let me try?” 

Dulce shook her head. 

* I want no one but father.” 

‘‘He is very fond of you,” said Fred, 
frankly, “and, of course, you love him back 
again; but, Dulce, he isan old man. In the 
course of Nature he must leave you while you 
are still young. Don’t you think, my darling, 
you will feel lonely and desolate then if you 
refuee all other love, and fix all your affection 
on a life that has numbered sixty years ?”’ 

Dalce started. 

“That is what he says. You have quoted 
his very words. Oh! Sir Frederic, have you 
been talking to father?” 

He shook his head, ‘ 

“I have never spoken to Mr. Stone of you. 
He might deem me presumptuous to do s0, 
for though I come of an old family. I ama 
poor man. I have little enough to offer you 
Dulce, except love ?”’ 

** Love is better than money,” said Dalce. 

** And yet you spurn it?” 

“Ido not. Oh! Sir Frederic, why won't 
you understand me. I like you very much, 
but I don’t want to bemarried. I could never 
bear to leave my father?” 

“Bat, Dulce, need you leave him? Why 
should being my wife separate you from Mr. 
Stone.” 

“I do not love you!” persisted Dulce. ‘‘ At 
least, I don't think 1 do. I fancy I am one of 
those girls who go through their lives without 
loving.” 

Sir Frederic shook his head. 

‘“‘ Not with those eyes. Your face was made 
for love, Dulce,and some other man will win 
it. Ah! if it could have been me,” 

He looked so woe begone, that Dulce re. 
pented. After all, what could other men offer 
her (save money of which she never thought) 
more than Sir Frederic! He was young, hand- 
some, and he loved her. He who according to 





| his mother had been courted by all the stars of 


a 





| 


Belgravian beauty, had fallen! in ‘love with a 
mere little nobody, who had never had even & 
glimpse of the great world, and he was Nina's 
brother. He lived close by, he would not 
separate her from her father ; but love him as 
she could, it seemed to Dulce it was wicked 
and ungrateful to cast away Sir Frederic’s 
love. Very gently the little hand sought his. 

“If you really want me,” she whispered, 
“if you are quite sure, you know I do not feel 
as you do.” 

‘*Women never feel as we do,” he said 
persuasively. ‘‘And as to wanting you, my 
darling, do I want life, joy, sunshine! You are 
all to me.”’ 

He put hig arm round her and kissed her ; 
he stroked her pretty hair and called her a 
hundred» endearing names; and presently 
they sanntered back to Stoneleigh together, 
no longer two units; but a pair who had 
agreed to pass down life’s stream together. 

“We must tell father,” she said as they 
turned in at the lodge gates. “‘ He must have 
come home by now.” 

She went in to the library by the French 
windows, which stood always open. It was her 
father’s favourite room, and she expected to 
find him on the sofa. He was there just as she 
i ined, but an unspeakable something in 
his face made her givea strange, sudden cry. In 
a mara, Fred be fine a Tips: knew - 
trath the poor trembling girl did not suspect. 
One ps yt Mr. Stone’s cold brow and 
stiffening features told him the truth. He 
would never have to plead his cause with 
the millionaire, neyer need to fear a father- 
in-law’s surveillance. John Stone was dead ; 
it was in vain for Dulce’s sweet voice to call 
him fondly. The lips that had never spoken to 
her but in love were dumb for ever. The 
master of Stoneleigh was dead, and his darling 
was alone in the world—save for her lover ! 


(To be continued.) 
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FABIAN’S FORTUNE. 


—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


Fasran Listz. was one of fortune’s favour- 
ites—at least, everyone said so, and the young 
man seldom denied the fact. He was eight- 
and-twenty, and to outward eyes everything 
had always gone smoothly with him. While 
béing of a reserved disposition, and not given 
to revealing his feelings, he never told the 
friends who congratulated him on his pros- 
pects, and wondered why he did not marry, 
that years ago a woman's falseness had steeled 
his heart against all domestic joys, and robbed 
him of all faith in Eve’s daughters. 

_But very few knew the secret of Fabiun’s 
life. It was quite an old affair now, for he 
bad only been two.and-twenty when Blanche 
Delamere jilted him fora richer man. Their's 
had been a private engagement for, from the 
first, the uty thought young Mr. Lisle 
hardly prosperous enough to please her, Per- 
haps she repented her falseness when, three 
months after her marriage, she. read in the 
pa that Sir Jocelyn Lisle had lost his 
only son,and Fabian was therefore heir to the 
baronetcy, and a clear income of ten thousand 
&-year. 

It was wonderful the many excellencies 
people discovered in Fabian then. Sir Jocelyn 

pd always hated England, and his son’s 
death made him still more inclined to reside 
abroad ; but though he lingered in Italy he did 
not neglect his nephew. The family lawyer 
was empowered to offer Mr. Lisle a suitable 
allowance fitting the Baronet’s heir, and 
Fabian, after some demur, accepted it. 

“You must understand one thing clearly ! ” 
he told Mr. Pemberton. ‘‘ If my uncle means 
to stop this allowance if I do not please him,I 
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[A SEARCHING CROSS-EXAMINATION.] 


will have nothing to do withit. I have not 
seen him for years, but I know a little of his 
management of his own son. No future 
wealth, no present ease, would induce me to 
put up withhalf what my cousin endured from 
his father.” 

The lawyer smiled. He had managed the 
Lisle affairs for twenty years, and understood 
Sir Jocelyn thoroughly. 

“ IT made a remark of that very nature to 
your unole,” he said, suavely. ‘‘ I told him he 
could hardly expect to exert any authority over 
a nephew he not seen since childhood, and 
he replied he had no wish to. You were the 
heir to his title, and he wished you to have 
means to support the dignity of that position. 
Fifteen hundred a-year is sectre to you as 
long as he lives if you care to accept it.” 

“ On what conditions ?’’ 

* On no conditions at all!’’ 

Still Fabian hesitated. 

‘*My dream is to be an artist. Of course to 
have ample means to study and travel for the 
next few years would be almost a guarantee of 
success; but if Sir Jocelynis the man I fancy 
he could not resist interference. If he heard 
of my choosing a profession I know he does 
not much esteem, would he not write threaten- 
ing to stop my allowance, &o.?’’ 

“* He will not have it in his power to do so. 
By his wife's settlements he enjoys a life inte- 
rest in her property. This is thesum he pro- 
poses to make over to you. When he has re- 
signed his claims on Lady Lisle’s estate in 
em favour he will have no power to alter 

ismind. Until he dies the income is yours.” 

Sir Jocelyn was not an old man ; besides, 
neither Fabian nor the lawyer took into 
account the contingency of his death. It seemed 
to both that the young man’s prospects were 
secure. Only his uncle's death would deprive 
him of a very ampleallowance, and that death 
would give him a fair estate, and an income 
of ten thousand a-year ! 





i Fabian accep 
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lines of thanks to his uncle, and received, the 
following eccentric reply :— 

‘*Youna May,—You have no cause to thank 
me, for what I have done is for the sakeof' my 
name, and not for you. Youare the last of 
the Lisles, ard must keep up a respectable 
position. I hate England, and shall never 
return to it. If you like tospend any time at 
Lisle Court the servants have orders to re- 
ceive you as its master. You need not trouble 
to write again unless you contemplate mar- 
riage. Not that I have the slightest wish to 
interfere in your choice. If you married a 
flower-girl I shouldn’t attempt to prevent it; 
but I am the head of the family, and therefore 
I oonsider I have a right to know of your 
taking such a decided step—that's all!" 

‘‘He must be mad !” said the artist, calling 
on Mr. Pemberton a day or two after receiving 
this somewhat peculiar epistle. ‘‘ What man 
in his senses would write so?”’ 

‘* He’s no more mad than you are,” replied 
the lawyer, gravely; ‘but I grant he’s 

uliar. However, Mr. Lisle, you can’t ac- 
cuse him of making many demands upon you. 
In the event of your marriage you would 
naturally have written to him, even if he had 
not asked it.’ 

‘* Of course ; but I am not likely to marry.” 

‘‘ Many men say so, and then change their 
minds. At your age, Mr. Lisle, one would 
hardly believe you a confirmed celibate.” 

But six years had come and gone without 
Fabian undergoing that change of mind sug- 
gested by the lawyer—years that had left 
their mark on him too, and changing him 
from the bright-faced atripling who had been 
Blanche Delamere’s victim into a grave, 
thoughtful-looking man of eight-and-twenty 
—an art connoisseur, one whose verdict was 
deemed conclusive in all matters of taste; but, 
who, though possessing great talents, had yet 
given no picture to the world that should 
bring fame to his name. 

“ An artist spoilt,” an old R.A. once termed 
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Fabian ; and while this judgment was severe, 
it must be admitted the wealth which might 
have smoothed Fabian’s path to success had 
been rather a stumbling-block to him. 

Regarded by all as the heir of Lisle,courted 
on all sides, sosiety made heavy claims on 
the young man, and made great inroads on 
his time. Then, too, he had one. of them 
natures which aim high. i 
o world i 
after year 4 
tained nothing from 
great picture on which he had \resalived) 
his claims to fame was still unfinished’ 
atélier. 

He had heard nothing mores his 
From time to time he went dowmép 
where he raled in all things: ae: its master. 
He entertained friends there forthe shoot 


face. was asking Himaelf 
— Tooelyn's liberality had: 
rea rl 4 

“Six yeargago,” half dreamily, 
“T had little to depend upon but my 
brash. I thought if only I were reliéved | 
the pressing need to think of daily wants 
fame would surely come. Well, the need has 
vanished, but I am no nearer fame.”’ 

There came upon him a wild idea of start- 
ing for Italy at once, of cutting the thread 
which bound him to his present careless life, 
and settling down to hard, steady work as 
eagerly as though his bread depended on it. 

After all, what did he care for fashion and 
amusement? Would not fame be more 
precious to him than the attention he re- 
ceived merely because he was the heir of 
Lisle? 

He roused himself at Iaet by an effort, 
brought down his hand heavily on the table, 
and exclaimed,— 

“I will do it! Surely I can free myself 
from the chains of this pleasure-seeking life 
and work before it is too late! Surely I can 
win fame yet! It did not seem so difficult six 
years ago.” 

He was interrupted; the small boy who 
acted as tiger, page, valet combined, to Fabian, 
appeared. 

‘“* There’s a gentleman, sir, says he must see 
yeu. Itold him you were engaged, but he 
won't take no for an answer.” 

* Who is it, Thomas?” 

“TI don't knowsir. He's very old,” said 
Thomas, with a stress on the very, which im- 
plied, in his opinion, the visitor was decidedly 
the senior of Methuselah. ‘‘He’s standing 


in the hall, sir; and it’s my belief he won't go | 


till he’s seen you.” 

Fabian rose with a half sigh. 

“Tt can’t be a dun,"’ he muttered to him- 
self, “for I have kept out of debt, whatever 
other follies I have plunged into.” Then 
aloud, “You'd better ask him into the 
library, Thomas. I'll be there directly.” 

For Mr. Lisle rented a charming little 
house in old Brompton. It had been bnilt by 
& brother artist, and gladly let to Fabian by 
his widow, whose death removed the painter 
to a fairer world even than that depicted in 
hisown pictures. Built all on one floor, with 
few rooms, but those few large and lofty it 
was just the thing fora bachelor's dwelling ! 
_ Fabian walked leisurely into the library, 
jast a little surprised at the persistency of his 


unknown guest. The intruder stood with his 


| back to the fireplace, looking critically about 
jhim. Fabian 


was conscious of some- 
t in his faee, but no notion of the 
ti game to him. 

a och 
said’ the stranger. 
of receivi 


er me, young man,” 
“You make # great'favour 
callers. The Lisles never used to 


‘turned ‘Fabian, coldly. 


‘theit name.or business.” 
Theold man drew himself up, 
“1 should have ht-you would 
ome, Lam) of Lisle!” 
started. Al visit 


felt utterly at a 
of Sir , 


have been 

served the Baronet, deliberately: ‘‘I return 
to Magdsdorf to.morrow, I detest England— 
always did.” , 

The latter'was not quité trie. Once upon 
a time, as a young man Sir Jocelyn had had 
a great deal in London, and taken a full share 
in its pleasure. It was only after his wife's 
death that he had expatriated himself. He had 
lived for years at different German towns, and 
at one of these marrieda second wife, much to 
his son’s displeasure. The new Lady Lisle 
hardly survived her stepson, and they never 
met; but the general impression received in 
England, mainly by young Lisle’s represen- 
tatives, was that the match had been very 
much beneath his father, and a step greatly 
to be regretted. . s 

All this increased poor Fabian's discomfort, 
He would not allude to his late aunt or his 
cousin. He knew of no one else connected 
with Sir Jocelyn. The Baronet’s last s 
had relieved him of one dread—he would not 
be called on to keep his uncle en a prolonged 
visit. This fear being removed Fabian waxed 


Jocelyn to stay to lunch. 

“I have dined” (it was abont half 
twelve). ‘I always dine early. 
detain you long, young man. I only want a 
little rational conversation with you if you'll 
sit down quietly and not stand there fidgeting, 
that pa 
snap it in two!” 

Fabian felt like a scolded hoy, 


interview over, and his uncle safely back at 
Magdsdorf. Usually Mr.. Leslie was ocon- 








he could think of nothing to say—not a single 
idea would come into his head. 

“ You may remember, young man,I sent 
you a letter some time ago?’ 

‘*Six years,” replied Fablan, relieved at 
mor ve | something to say. ‘I remember it 

‘ec y.” 

“‘T have been expecting to hear from you 
ever since.” . 

‘“ Why, you expressly told me I need not 
write to you!” 

“On the contrary, I asked you to write and 





tell me of your marriage.” 


‘amey m s 
are shy of strangers who refuse to state either 


ftom Sir of 


‘thesBbject of Sir Jocelyn's ? Had he | 
: to stay? It would be:qnite: im keeping” 
ah hie aera behaviour, to arrive unex- | 
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hospitable, and rather warmly pressed Sir | 
I shalln't | 
per-knife as thongh you were trying to | 
He sat | 


down as requested, and sincerely wished the . 


sidered a fluent speaker, but.on this occasion | 


apenas a 


‘*Bat I am not married!” 
** Nor going to ba?”’ 
* Nor going to be!” 
To Fabian’s amazement Sir Jocelyn looked 
, the first smile he had indulged in 
the interview played about his lips. 
“T bate uncertainty,” he said slowly. 
**T’ve writtem:now and again to Pemberton, 
; declared he knew of 
over and find 


ng-to find out, Sir Jovelyn.” 
at: hie 


bad, the old man, slowly. 
-to become of the title, pray, if you 
? ” 


‘Time enough for that, gir,” replied Fabian. 
“Tam only twenty-eight ; even if I wait for 
twenty years, I shall not be too old to think 
of matrimony!” aciieas 

“ Very sensibly spoken!” said Sir Jocelyn, 
approvingly. ‘‘ You must be a very praise: 
worthy young man!”’ : 

Fabian wondered whether his uncle would 
have expressed this opinion had he known of 
the episode of Blanche Delamere. 

“I’m no better than other ple,”” he Te- 
turned, a little uncomfortably ; ‘‘ but a Lisle 
never breaks his word, Sir Jocelyn, and you 
may rely on mine.” ; 

“I should like to know more of you,” said 
the Baronet, graciously. ‘I think we should 
get on admirably together!” 

Fabian decidedly differed, but he managed 
to mutter something about “very kind,” which 
did for a.reply. Z 

“IT am gure you would like Magdsdorf, 

the Baronet. “I wish you would 
come.and stay with me.” 

A slight pause. Mr. Lisle had not the 
slightest wish to go to Magdsdorf, but, on the 
other hand, for six years he had aczepted a 
handsome income from Sir Jocelyo, and there 
seemed something un in refusing his 
unele’s first request, i 

“In a month’s time London will be empty- 
ing,” pursued the Baronet. ‘“‘ Whatare your 
plans fortheautpmn?” — 

“T mean to go to Italy for the winter. I 
had not any i plans for the time 
between.” - 

“Then come to Magdsderf,” said Sir 


| Jocelyn, hospitably, ‘and if we get on to- 
" gether as well as I expect, it is jnet possible I 


might go to Lisle with you for the partridge 
shooting.” ' 

Wonder of wonders! Sir Jocelyn had never 
set foot in his home since the death of his first 
wife. It yee a er eg meant to 
enter Lisle again. ‘ler 

“IT am very much obliged to you, said 
Meeded slowly, ‘‘and I will certainly come 
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about tender speaking. He would go to 
Magdadort, but he would not pretend that he 
was at all charmed by the prospect. 

Sir Jocelyn was quite satisfied. He rose to 


0. 
ae I wish you would have taken something!” 
said Fabian, a little troubled at the refusal 
of his hospitality. ‘‘ Wont you have a glass of 

ine?”’ 


The Baronet shook his head. 

“Nothing, thank you. You will write and 
fix a day for your visit, Fabian? Good-bye, 
my boy. Iam very glad to have seen you!” 

He shook hands warmly with his nephew 
and departed, leaving Fabian to wonder 
vaguely whether the whole incident had not 
been a dream, 





CHAPTER II. 


Iv was three weeks later a lovely, July day, 
and the warm rays of the summer sun fell 
upon a young girl as she sat alone ina quaint, 
foreign-looking room, whose bare polished 
floor,*high hideous stove and general scanti- 
ness of furniture proclaimed it to be- in 
Germany. 

But though the room was unmistakably 
foreign you could not possibly have taken the 
girl for anything but English, even though 
she hed passed more than half her life in 
the Fatherland. There was nothing German 
about her. ‘The slight, gracefal Agure, looking 
so slender in her close-fitting black dress, 
the brown hair to which the sunshine gave a 
golden shade, the large, dark blue eyes, the 
clear, delicate complexion—all bespoke Kath- 
leen’s nationality. She was English in every- 
thing, although it was more than twelve years 
since she left her own country, and in all that 
time she had never paid it even a passing 
visit ; and the father, who in all else gratified 
her slightest wish, refused positively when she 
begged him to show her the beauties of her 
own land. 

Bat jast now Kathleen would not have 
cared had anyone told her she would never 
see England again. Just now the poor girl 
had no pleasurable anticipations of the 
country she had remembered so fondly 
through her long exile. Her father was 
dead. His trusted friend and lawyer had just 
arrived to attend his funeral and take his 
orphan child to London, and poor Kathleen 
in her desolation felt as though her whole 
future was a blank. 

There had been no long illness to prepare 
her for her loss —no long sight of constant 
suffering to teach her to rejoice that her father 
was where there is no more pain. 

Sir Jocelyn Lisle had been well and strong 
when he left the house in the morning. A 
kick from a runaway horse had done the 
mischlef. He was brought home only to die, 
his last words a biessing upon his Katy, his 
igst breath a r for her happiness. 

Poor child ee days ago an idolised, 
petted girl, and now alone in the world ! 

That afternoon her father had been buried. 
It was his own desire that he should be in the 
pleasant German village instead of being 
taken back to — to rest among the 
ashes of his kindred. 

Mr. Pemberton had taken every care off 
Kathleen’s shoulders, had made every arrange- 
ment, and now on the morrow she was to 
accompany him to England. This was her 
last evening in the old home. 

The lawyer came in presently—a strange, 
troubled look upon his kindly face. 

“ Miss Browne, you asked me to come and 
explain thiugs to you, so I am here; but, 
indeed, I t it would be better if you 
listened to my advice and postponed all such 
thoughts until you are stronger.” 

“IT am quite well,” said Kathleen, simply, 
‘‘and I would much rather you told me now. 
My father told me when he was dying he was 
sorry he had left me a legacy of trouble, and 
that I could tfust his nephew, Fabian Lisle, 
48 himself, What legacy could it mean, Mr. 





Pemberton ? And how is it that my cousin 
whom he s0 trusted and to whom he had 
been so generous, could not spare a few hours 
from his life of pleasure to y the last 
tribute of respect to the head of his family?” 

‘* Believe me, Miss Browne, you are too 
severe. Sir Fabian Lisle would be the last 
to slight the sad duty you have mentioned; 
but he is travelling, and no one knows his 
address. He left home a week ago for a 
sketching tour which was to briag him to 
Magsdorf the end of this month, so that it 
has been impossible to communicate with 
him.” 

* You seem to have a good opinion of him,” 
said Kathleen, bitterly, ‘7 think he treated 
father diegracefully. He has never taken the 
least notice of him all these years.” 

“It was at Sir Jocelyn's express wish.” 

“You are sure ?” 

**T am positive. I will give you a proof of 
it. Did not he always express himself as 
satisfied with his nephew?” 

‘‘Perfestly. Bus I thought that was his 
kindness of heart. I alwaya felt angry.” 

Poor Mr. Pemberton sighed. He had a 
taste of unusual difficulty before him as it 
was, but if Miss Browne had a prejudice 
against the néw Baronet, it seemed to him 
his position was even more trying than he. 
expected. 

‘‘T entreat you to judge Sir Fabian fairly,” 
hesaid very gravely. ‘‘ Your father told you 
to trust him. He was, as you confess, perfectly 
satisfied with his nephew's conduct. I have 
explained to you Sir Fabian’s absence from 
the funeral was no fault of his own. Surely, 
therefore, you will try and put aside any 
imaginary prejudice you may feel against 
him!” 

“Tam not given to imaginary prejudices,” 
replied Kathleen, coldly. ‘I shall be civil to 
the young man if I meet him in England, but 
I have not the slightest wish to see much of 
him.” " 

Mr. Pemberton remembered his task; and 
groaned again and again. He wished Sir 
Jocelyn had taken his advice; but, alas! it was 
too late now. The Baronet had gone over to 


Well ’’—and she gave a little sigh—‘I shall 
never see it now!” 

“Why not?” 

It will be Sir Fabian’s!’’ the girl lifted 
her head proudly ; ‘‘and though papa used to 
call him my cousin, of course I know perfectly 
he is really no relation, and I don’t suppose a 
Baronet of Lisle Court will care to be friendly 
with a Miss Browne of nowhere.” 

‘* Sir Fabian has no idea of your existence. 
When his son made so many unkind remarks 
aboat his second marriage, your stepfather 
grew very reserved about his domestic affairs. 
Until I came here to your mother's funeral I 
had no idea he possessed a daughter. Sir 
Jocelyn laid his express commands on me to 
keep the fact a secret.” 

“IT wonder why ?” 

The lawyer did not. 

“ Sir Fabian has enjoyed fifteen hundred a 
year ever since his cousin’s death. He has 
looked on himself as heir of Lisle. Untila 
few weeks ago I myself believed that it must 
one day be bis.”’ 

** Tt must be bis now |!” answered Kathleen. 
“Tt is entailed, and must go to the next heir. 
Even if I had been papa's own child, Kathleen 
Lisle, - Fabian must have had the Ceurt !” 

“ No ’ 

Kathleen looked amazed. 

“ Why not ?” 

“‘ T§ seems Sir Jocelyn and his son combined 
secretly to cut off the entail. The heir re- 
ceived a large sum of money, which he ran 
through long before his death, and Sir Jocelyn 
gained the right to dispose of Lisle Court and 
its revenues as he pleased.” 

Kathleen grew very pale; but the true state 
of the casa did not dawn on her even then. 

“Papa could not leave it away from his 
nephew,” she said, firmly; “ it would have 
been a cruel injustice. Fabian never vexed 
him. He approved entirely of his conduct, 
and so why should he disinherit him?” 

‘‘ Sir Jocelyn has left Lisle Conrt and its 
revenues to his nephew on one condition— 
shall I tell you what it is? Do you think you 
can bear it?” 

‘* T should like so know !”’ 

‘* Sir Fabian will be Lisle of Lisle on one 





the great majority, and no human powers 
could change the condition of his last will and 
testament, 

“ Are you aware, my dear young lady, of your 
late father’s wishes ? I mean did he explain to 
you at all the nature of his will?” 

Kathleen shook her head. 

‘* He was so well, you see! Who would have 
expected him to die? He was only seventy. He 
told me he had taken care of me, and that he 
feared he had left me a legacy of trouble. He 
said you would explain it.”’ 

“T shall be most happy,” this was not 
strictly true. “I think you are of age, Miss 
Browne.” 

**T was twenty-one last month.”’ 

‘*Ah! Then you are your own mistress, 
otherwise I should have had the honour of 
being your guardian.” ‘ 

“Tam sure you would have been a kind 
one,” said Kathleen, sweetly. 

“ You know that Sir Jocelyn was a widower 


condition only—that he marries you within a 
| year of his uncle’s death !”’ 
“ And if I refuse 1” 
;. Neither by word or sign had she betrayed 
| her intenseamazement. She stood there with 
| flashing eyes as sheasked the question. She 
; was plainly indignant, but no other emotion 
| was vieible. 
| ‘Tf you refase,” said the lawyer, calmly, 
i “* the estate and its revenues are sequestered 
| for the term of Sir Fabian’s life. They pass 
at his death to his eldest son, with entail on 
his descendants.” 
“AndI?” 
“IT should have told you first, whatever 
happens you are free from care. The whole 
‘of Sir Jocelyn’s savings are settled on you. 
. The interest wil be yours for life, and you can 
dispose of the principal by will. Your step- 
father crippled himself by paying all his son’s 
debts; but even now you will come into a very 
fair income —about twelve hundred a year—of 


when he married your mother. A widower which nothing can deprive you.” 


with one son, while Mrs. Brown had an only 
daughter—youreelf !"” 

Kathleen nodded. 

“ And the son said cruel things of my 
mother. I was only ten years old. but I re- 
member. Do you know, Mr. Pemberton, 
when the news came he was dead, I couldn’t 
feel sorry!” 

“ He was an idle, worthless fellow!” agreed 


the lawyer; “had he not been the present state 


of things could not have existed.” 
‘* What state of things?” 
*.T am coming to.it. Of course you have 


heard of Lisle, Miss Browne, Lizle Court, I 


mean ?” 

‘Tt was the one wish of my life to go there. 
I knew, little as he cared for England, pepe 
used to glory in being Lisle of Lisle. He 


half promised to take me there this autumn. | 


* And Sir Fabian?” 

“He loses his present income absolutely. If 
you and’ he can comply with Sir Jocelyn’s 
wishes, he will be Lisle of Lisle—a wealthy 
Baronet. If you refuse, he will at least have 
the comfort of knowing his children are pro- 
vided for.” 

| “And if he refuses?” asked Kathleen, 
gravely. ‘* Youseem to forget that contingency, 

Mr. Pemberton !” 

| The consequences are the same in either 
case. Whichever party refases the compact, 

the estates remain sequestered until there is a 

new Baronet.” 

‘*‘ Father might well say he left me a legacy 
of trouble. He loved me dearly. Oh! Mr. 
Pemberton, how could he do it!” 

The lawyer hesitated. 

“I think,” he said at last, “Sir Jocelyn 
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loved you so well he would have done anything 
to see you mistress of Lisle. He would not 
wrest the place from his own family entirely ; 
but he did all he could to make you Lady 
Lisle. I know, as a fact, he would never have 
made this will but that his nephew confessed 
his affections were disengaged |"’ 

‘‘ Then he knows?” 

“He knows nothing, poor fellow! At thia 
moment he has no idea the entail is cut off. 
Sir Jocelyn appealed to his feelings to answer 
a question traly, and he agreed. The question 
proved ‘ was he engaged?’ He replied, ‘no; 
and he did not know anyone he should care to 
marry.’ Sir Jocelyn invited him to Magdsdorf, 
and considered it well-nigh certain he would 
surrender his affections to your keeping.” 

“It is very hard on him!” said Kathleen, 
simply ; ‘‘ cruelly hard!” 

“* Not if you will only consider your father's 
wishes. Seriously, Miss Browne, Fabian 
Lisle is 8 man—apart from wealth and rank— 
any girl might be proud of as a lover.” 

‘* Asa lover!’ repeated Kathleen, slowly ; 
‘*but not if she felt he married her jast to 
save his property tes 

“If only you had geen him.” 

Her face flashed. 

“Tam thankfal I have not. If anything in 
the world could make my position more pain- 
fal, it would be to have seen and known Sir 
Fabian!” 

‘“* I don’é see it,” 

Kathleen put one hand wearily to her head, 
and seemed lost in thought. 

‘You say be was to be here this month? 
You have no certainty of hearing from him 
until then?” 

“No. But you need fear no difficulties, 1 
propose to leave a long letter for him here, and 
a copy of your father’s will. I sball ask him 
to come straight to London, and if only you 
will consent to be our guest, my wife will per- 
form the needfal introduction.” . 

Kathleen shook her head. 

**I shall come,” she eaid, gently, ‘‘ but not 
yet. This has altered everything. I simply 
could not meet Sir Fabian Lisle until I have 
got over the shock of this news!” 

‘Then where would you go?” 

‘* My old governess has opened a school for 
girls at Clifton. I will go and stay with her 
for a few weeks, and you must promise me 
not to give Sir Fabian my address, or do any- 
thing that could bring about a meeting.” 

‘** But, my dear child, you must see him 
sooner or later!” 

“Then let it be later,” said Kathleen, 
decidedly. ‘He will hate me too much not 
to be thankfal for thedelay, Mr. Pemberton, 
if Sir Fabian or I died before the year of 
gtace expired, what would be the fate of 
Lisle?” 

“If you die, Sir Fabian enters at once upon 
his inheritance. Oddly enough, there is no 
provision made for the contingency of his 
death ; it must have been an oversight. Bat, 
my dear young lady, 1 hope there will be no 
talk of either of your dying. I trust to draw 
your marriage settlement before I am many 
months older!” 

Kathleen shook her head. 

‘IT don’t think anyone will do that. Mr. 
Pemberton, will you take me to England to- 
morrow, and put me into the train for Clif- 
ton?” 

“T will take you there myself!" 

“I would rather go there alone. I assure 
you, Miss Brooks, my old governess, will 
welcome me kindly. She has a thriving 
school there, and will take every care of me.” 

‘*T would much rather you came to us.” 

‘* And dread Sir Fabian’s arrival at every 
knock! It would betorture! Let me have 
@ month's retirement at Clifton, Mr. Pem- 
berton, and I promise you I wil' come to 
London and be introduced to Sir Fabian—if 
he wishes it.’’ 

The lawyer yielded. He was very sorry 
for both the pair whose fate the dead man’s 
matchmaking had so entangled. And so it 
came about that he took Kathleen to Exgland, 





and was as kind and considerate as though 
she had been his own child, and put her intu 
the train for Clifton, at the very moment 
when Sir Fabian, all unconscious of the 
change in his fortunes, reached Magdsdorf. 


CHAPTER III. 


Miss Brooxs had baen a governess for more 
than twenty years, and io that time had lived 
in five or six different fumilies, but she had 
never been happier anywhere than in Sir 
Jocelyn’s foreign home, and had never loved 
any pupil better than Kathleen Browne. 
The Baronet would gladly have prolonged 
her stay with them even after Katy’s educa- 
tion was completed; but the spinster's 
ambition had always been to start a 
school of her own, which would give a home 
to her widowed mother and provide employ- 
ment for two or three of the half-dozen 
orphan nieces a dying brother had left help- 
less in the world. 

Sir Jocelyn could not wonder at such a 
wish as this, and right generously he assisted 
Miss Brooks to carry out her scheme. A 
cheque for five hundred pounds was his 
parting gift to her, and his name figured at 
the h of the long list of ‘references ” 
which graced Miss Brook’s prospectus, while 
the kindhearted woman, in return for theze 
favours, remembered the little family at 
Magdsdorf, with a gratitude time seemed 
powerless to weaken, and cherished a secret 
hope that some day or other the favourite 
pupil mizht be spared to her in a visit. 

Bat things in this world have a peculiar 
knack of happening at the wrong moment. 
The establishment at Clifton had broken up for 


the long vacation the very day of Sir Jocelyn’s ' 


death, and Miss Brooks had started on a 
short visit to Yorkshire. The widow of the 
brother before alluded to lived there, a weak 
and rather helpless person, who seemed 
afflicted with a marvellous habit of ranning 
into debt. 

Sasanoa Brooks had paid her bills again 
andagain till even the lady’s own daughters felt 
their aunt's generosity was imposed on; and 
so it had been planned, as soon as the school 
was free from the five-and-thirty boarders, 
its principal should go herself to Whitby and 
see what her clear head and sound judgment 
could do towards putting a little order in her 
sister-in-law's affairs. 

There remained in charge of Paragon Villa 
Emma Brooks, a pleasant clever-looking girl 
of two-and-twenty, and the mother, for whose 
seke chiefly Sasanna had sacrified her luxu- 
rious position in Sir Jocelyn’s family. 

Emma was her aunt's right hand, and was 
left with full authority to act as mistress of 
Paragon House, and open all the priacipal’s 
letters. 

‘*Remember,” had been Miss Brooks's 
parting charge, ‘‘if that young lady who is 
coming to take the junior class next term can’t 
find a holiday engagement, I have told her she 
can come here. Be as kind to her as you can, 
dear, for she is an orphan, and I fancy from 
her letter, has had a hard time of i lately.” 

‘All right, auntie. Miss Browne isn’t her 
name?” 

‘* Yes. I think that alone would incline me 
to like her. It reminds me of my dear child 
at Magdsdorf! ” 

‘Perhaps she knows her?” suggested 
Emma, whose knowledge of foreign lands was 
scanty, ‘‘as she has been at school in Ger- 
many.” 

‘‘Germany is a large place,” said the 
principal. ‘‘ Anyway, Emma, try and make 
the poor girl feel at home!” 

Emma promised readily. 

Three days after her aunt started she opened 
two letters addressed to her. One was from 
the young governess, the other from Sir 


| Joseph's stepdaughter, and, oddly enough, both 


\ 
\ 


girls announced their arrival at Clifton by 
the same train on that very afternoon. 
‘‘Aunt Susy will be home on Monday,” 





mused Emma. “I don’t think I will write to 
her; she wouldn't get a letter before Monday 
morning, and a telegram would only frighten 
her. If Miss Browne is as charming as auntie 
says, she would much rather she was not 
worried. She will be home on Monday with- 
out fail, so I think I will not disturb her.” 

Miss Emma (as she was called in the 
establishment) made every arrangement for 
the comfort of the two Miss Brownes, and she 
drove down to the station in good time for the 
train, wondering a little in her own mind how 
she should identify two girls, neither of whom 
she had ever seen before. 

She waited fully half-an-hour, and then she 
grew uneasy. 

Little knots of people had gathered on the 
platform, and were eagerly discussing the non- 
arrival of the train, while the porters made no 
preparations for its coming, and returned 
short and rather abrupt answers to the ques. 
tions with which they were besieged. 

It was quite a relief to Emma to recognise 
the doctor who attended the inmates of Para. 
gon House, and she went up to him for 
information. m 

“I hope you were not expecting Miss 
Brooks by this train? ’’ he said, gravely, 

*-Oh, no!” returned the girl. ‘“‘My aunt 
will not be here tiil Monday; bat Iam waiting 
for two young ladies.” 

** Friends of yours?” 

‘‘T have never seen either of them. One is 
our new junior teacher, the other an old p: pil 
of Aant Susan’s.” 

“ Then the truth will not terrify you, sad as 
itis. ‘There is no doubt that there has been 
an accident. The officials have been trying to 
keep it secret, but a telegram has jast come 
saying there has been a collision with a goods 
train. The extent of the mischief cannot be 
estimated; but they are going to send off an 
engine with one carriage containing helpers. 
They have acked me to go, and I will take you 
with me, if you like? ’’ 

‘+I will send one of these boys with a mes- 
sage to grandmother, Dr. Gale, and then I will 
thankfully accept your kind offer. Where is 
the tunnel ?’’ 

“Five miles off—help would have to come 
from here. The other stations near are mere 
villages.” 

Emma shivered. 

“TI hope Auntie won’t see the report in the 
papers ! It would terrify her to death.” 

‘* Most people will think it applies to the 
other Clifton. There is some comfort in insig- 
nificance, Miss Emma, I doubtif a hundred 
people out of Devonshire know that the 
county boasts a town called Clifton.” 

It was a very silent journey, though. Both 
the girls, whose fate was so uncertain, were 
utter strangers to her. Emma felt strangely 
anxious. Her sunt would grieve bitterly over 
the heiress, and Emma’s own story was 580 
similur to that of the young teacher's, that 
she could not help a keen interest in her. 

Dr. Gale insisted on her waiting in the 
train while he went forward to make inqpviries. 
He soon returned, although the five minutes 
seemed hours to poor Emma. ‘ 

“‘ Twelve killed and five injured,’’ he said, 
with the calm matter-of-fact manner £0 
natural to doctors. ‘‘They have taken the 
injared on to Netherton station. It is only 
half a mile, and I will show you the way if 
you like to come.” P 

They found Netherton a sceneof mingled con- 
fasion and distress. Many of those killed were 
inhabitants of the little sleepy village, for after 
Exeter, ths train was only a local one, and the 
terminus was the next station beyond Clifton. 
Of the twelve silent forms eleven had already 
been identified by sorrowing friends. Emma 
went into the little waiting-room where the 
injured had been carried, and bent over 
girl with a sweet face and golden hair who 
was just recovering from aswoon—a slight deli- 
cate creatare, with a sad, wietfal expression, 
dressed plainly in deep mourning, and with a 
pitifal pleading look in her blue eyes which 
went etraight to Emma's heart. 
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‘‘ You are better now,” said the kind hearted 
girl gently. ‘* Were you going to Clifton?” 

«« Yes, to Mies Brooks.”’ 

Emma bent and kissed me. 

‘“‘I am sure you are Miss Browne.” 

‘‘Yes. Do you know Miss Brooks?” 

“She is my aunt. She is not at home just 
now, but I live with her, and I came to meet 
you.” Then, as the tears welled up ihto the 
beautiful eyes, ‘‘ You must not cry, every one 
joves Aunt Susy. Paragon House is more 
like a home than a school, and we will try to 
make you happy.” 

“Then you expected me ?” said the girl, ina 
strange absent manner. 

“ Surely. Auntie told me you might per- 
haps like to come straight to us even though 
it was the holidays, acd I think the rest will 
‘be good for you. You look as if yor had been 
working much too hard in ti». foreign 
school.” 

The girl smiled half.faintly. 

‘‘T always wanted to come to England.” 

‘*Ard do you feel well enough for me to 
Jeave you for a few minutes? I am expecting 
another young lady by this train, another Miss 
Browne.” - 

‘“‘She waa in the train with me,” came 
slowly from the stranger’s trembling lips., 

“The guard put her in when I changed at 
Exeter, and che told me she was coming to 
Miss Brooks; and, that like me, she had been 
in Germany for years,” 

“Yes. Auntie lived there with her as her 
governess. Hercoming is a great surprise, 
bat I know it will be a pleasure to Auntie.” 

Emma eped away on hersearch, and the girl 
the had left rose and slowly to her feet, and, 
putting one hand to her aching head as though 
10 oan its pain, she murmured to herself,— 

“That would be a way ont of it. I seea 
means of escape if only I might take it. It 
‘would be wronging no one, and I know my 
dear old friend would not tell anyone.” 

Emma had found Dr. Gale on the platform, 
and to him she put a question which seemed 
to discompose him. 

“Those who escaped unburt have gone to 
their homes. They were all Clifton folks whom 
I knew well by sight; all the injured have 
been identified, except the girl you have just 
ieft."” 

‘Our junior teacher.” 

“Oh!” Dr. Gale looked at ber thoughtfully. 
*‘ You are quite sure both the ladies you ex- 
peoted were in this train?’’ 

‘‘T am positive ! Miss Browne has just told 
me her namesake was put in the same carriage 
as herself at Exeter.” 

“ And you would know her?” 

“T have never seen her. I have a vague 
impression she is fair.” 

“Then you had better come here.” 

He led the way to a little shed close by, 
where something very still and motionless 
was lying on a rough table, the face reverently 
covered with a white cloth. Dr. Gale took 
the wrapper away,and Emma saw a young 
girl, apparently about one and-twenty. Like 
the junior teacher she was fair and slight ; 
indeed, the ssme description might have ap- 
plied to both, though there was no resemblance 
between them if seen together. One blue 
bruice on the broad, white forehead seemed to 
say the girl had been thrown face forward 
egainet the carriage. The tears came into 
Emma's eyes. 

‘* She looks so young to die,” she whispered 
to the doctor, ‘‘and so pretty. There muet be 
hearts aching for her somewhere.” 

Dr. Gale shook his head. 

‘‘ It is the face of one who has known much 
sorrow, Miss Emma,” he said, quietly; “‘ don’t 
grudge her her rest.” 

Emma feit convinced her aunt's old pupilwas 
before her, but still she had no proof. She 
stood there balf inclined to doubt still, when 
Dr. Gale pointed to a little heap of trifles 
lying at the foot of the rough bier. 

“ These were in her pocket.” 

Little enovgh in themselves, but still con- 


marked with the initial ‘‘B”’ in fine em. 
broidery, and exheling the odovr of a delicate 
perfume; a small handbag, with the K. B. 
wrought into an elegant monogram ; a purse 
well stocked with money. 

‘It must be she !’’ said Emma, faintly, then 
a voice at her elbow startled her, and she saw 
the face of the young teacher. 

‘ Yes,” said the latter, her eyes fixed on 
the still, quiet form, and steadily evading 
Emma’s glance; ‘this is the young lady who 
travelled with me from Exeter. Ske told me 
herself her name was Browne, and that she 
was going to Paragon House. Oh!” and a 
burst of passionate weeping almost drowned 
the girl’s words, ‘‘ why was I not taken too? 
Why could I not die instead of her?” 

Emma Brooks and Miss Browne returned 
home under Dr. Gale's care, and at the ex- 
press desire of the elder girl, that poor quiet 
fonm was conveyed later on to Paragon House. 

Emma felt almost worn ont with agitation. 
Dr. Gale took sll the necessary directions off 
her hands, and confirmed her belief that it was 
useless to send to Miss Brooks, since, unless 
she had a special train, she could not reach 
them before the time she had originally named 
—Monday. 

The inquest was to be on that day, and Dr. 
Gale arranged for the funeral to be on Thurs- 
day. Meanwhile, at his suggestion, telegrams 
were sent to Magdsdorf announcing Miss 
Browne's death, and the dateof her funeral. 

“Tt will half kill her father,’ said poor 
Emma; ‘ he was a widower, and she was the 
light of his eyes!” 

* Poor man! And you think Mr. Browne 
will be here at once.” 

“ [ thiok he will come; bnt he is not Mr. 
Browne. She was only his stepchild—he is 
Sir Jocelyn Lisle of Lisle.” 

Dr. Gale started. He was somewhat more 
up inthe news of the outer world than the 
simple Emma. 

‘“* My dear young lady, Sir Jocelyn Lisle 
can never come here. Is. it possible you did 
not know that he aied last week ?”’ 

Emma started. 

‘Then that explains her coming so sud- 
denly, so unexpectedly, Her letter to auntie 
only said she was in great trouble, and was 
sure, for old times’ sake, she would help her.” 

**Don’t you know anything of her other 
friends?” 

‘*T never heard of anyone but her father.”’ 

“The new Baronet must be a connection. 
I had better send the telegrams to him.” 


reached home. Emma had met her aunt at 
Exeter, and broken the sad news to her. 
Susanna felt almost as though she had lost 
a child of her own. 

‘* Tt seems cruel to say it, Emma ; but oh ! 
why was this one taken and the other left ? 
A poor friendlees governess, who had no home, 
might rell welcome death; but my darling 
Katy, whose life was like a gleam of sunshine, 
it seems incredible |”’ 

“That is what she said, aunty. Miss 
Browne, do you know I think she is really 
sorry it was not she who was taken. I want 
you to be very kind to her, please, for I have 
grown fond of her already.” 

‘Poor child ! Of course I will be kind to 
her. She must have had a terrible shock.” 

**She looks like a little white ghost. I 
wanted her to come to meet us, but she 


strangefarcy. Auntie, she wants tosee youfirst, 
quitealone. She seems to have got itinto her 
head, poor girl, that she has injured you, be. 
cause she wasn’t killed instead of your own 
Kathleen. 

Mies Brooks wiped her eyes, and said she 


teacher a3 soon as ever she had spcken to her 


her to the door. 

‘* You won’t be long, auntie, and do bring 
her down to supper! It isjust ready!” 

Miss Brooks operei the door gently, and 





firming the theory. A cambric bandkerchief 


would go and make acqaaintance with her new | 
: dorf, rushed to London and saw the lawyer, 


It wae lateon Monday when Miss Brooks ; 


begged to stay at home, and she has such a | 





chair by the window, where a slight black-robed 
figure sit motionless. She wondered a little 
her new governess did not advance to meet 
her. Then the girl turned round, and poor 
Miss Brooks uttered a startled cry. Never 
in the whole course of the fifty years had such 
a surprise befallen her. 

‘* My dear, my dear!” she cried, whenshe 
had recovered her faculties svfficiently to 
speak atall. ‘‘ How could you doit? How 
could you think of such a thing?” 

“ I didn’t!" said Kathleen, clinging to her 
kind, old friend with an April face of smiles 
and tears. ‘ It was Miss Emma!” 

‘* Emma never acted a part in her life. She 
is a great deal too matter-of-fact.” 

‘* T mean she took it for granted I was your 
janior teacher! And, oh! Susy, dear, if you 
knew how I had longed to die—it seemed as 
if Heaven itself had given me the chance of 
letting Miss Emma make the mistake!” 

“But,” said Miss Brooks, utterly mysti- 
fied, ‘‘the mistake must be set right at once, 
and poor Emma will be much mortified.” 

Kathleen groaned out the story of her step- 
father’s will. 

“Busy, dear, I have been perfectly 
wretched ever since. Here was I literally 
offered toa man I had never seen, and if I 
refused to marry him he lost his fortane. I 
tell you, Susy, 1 did not have a moment's 
peace. Whichever way I decidedI mustinjure 
Sir Fabian and now it will be quite easy.” 

“‘T don’t see it,’’ groaned Miss Brooks. 

‘“Why Sic Fabian and all the world will 
think Iam dead! He will be Lisle of Lisle, 
and I—I shall be free.’’ 

‘“‘And you have been brought up as an 
heiress. You have never known a wish un- 
gratified!” 

‘*T shall be quite rich still,’ said Kathleen, 
simply, ‘‘ if you will help me.” 

‘*My darling, I can’t help you,” said poor 
Miss Brooks. ‘I never acted a part in my 
life. The first person who asked mea question 
I should betray all.’ 

* Listen,” said Kathleen, simply. ‘My 
father left me a large income quite in- 
dependent of Sir Fabian. The night before I 
came away from Magdsdorf I made my will,”’ 
here her eyes met Miss Brooks's witha brighs 
smile, ‘‘ and I left all I had to you; so Susy, 
if you will only accept tke legacy and let me 
lives with you we shall both be quite rich,’’ 

Miss Brooks shook her head. 

“I couldn’t touch a penny of it, Katy. I 
should feel like a swindler.” 

“Then J will touch it,” she said, brightly, 
‘‘and we will go shares.” 

‘‘Aunt Sasan, you have been talking a 
whole hour,’’ came reproachfully in Emma's 
voice. ‘* Do come to supper!” 

The inquest was over, the faneral was fixed 
for Thursday. Pcor Miss Brocks felt like an 
arch deceiver. Never before in her life bad 
she been in such a state of bewilderment. If 
she exposed Kathleen's identity that young 
lady threatened to ron away and starve ina 


London lodging, and the exposure would then | 


bring good to no one, but inflict a heavy losg 
on Sir Fabian Lisle and much humiliation on 
Emma, besides blighting Kathleen's future. 

After a weary time of debate Miss Brooks 
gave her promise to her ex- pupil not to betray 
her ; but she warned Katy she was no actress, 
and that it would be useless to count on her 
assistance. 

“IT only want you to keep silence. If Mr. 
Pemberton comes Miss Emma shall see him. 
Anyone else I can interview myself.” 

But Mr. Pemberton did not come. The 


| very day of his return from Magdsdorf he was 
; seized with his old enemy the gout. When 
| Sir Fabian, almost distracted by the different 


mother and taken off her things. Emma took ; 


| 


communications which reached him at Magds- 


he found him a helpless prisoner unable to 
move one foot. 

‘*I¢ is quite true.” be said, gravely, when 
he had listened to Fabian's stormy questions. 
‘tIf the poor child had lived you must have 


closed it afterher ; thenshewenttowardsa low married her or given up all hope of Lisle for 
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your own lifetime; but from the school- 
mistress’s telegrams it seems she was killed in 
the accident. I’m sure I’m very sorry. You 
see, Sir Fabian, I knew the girl and pitied 
her. Of course, it’s a wonderful escape for 
you, but I can’t help feeling for her.” 

Sir Fabian waxed indignant. 

‘‘ Surely you don’t think me base enough to 
wizh you to do otherwise? Heaven knows I 
would rather have renounced all hope of my 
—o than have purchased it at such a 
cost.’ 

‘* Still the fact remains. Kathleen is dead, 
aud you are free. Poor child! she must have 
had some presentiment of evil. She actually 
made her will and left the whole of her for- 
tane to her old governess. The will is not 
worth the paper it is written on, as there are 
no witnesses, and the property reverts to 
by Sir Jocelyn’s arrangement if she died 
intestate,” 

‘“* As if I should take it.” 

“You can think about that later. Mean- 
while, one of us ought to go to Clifton.” It is 
simply impossible for me, gladly as I would 
pay the last tribute of respect to Sir Jocelyn’s 
child; but it would be a kindly act of you 
if you attended the funeral.” 

Sir Fabian reached Clifton late on Wednes- 
Cay, and went at once to Paragon House. 

Miss Brooks was sitting in her own sanctum 
with her niece and Kathleen when his card 
was brought to her. 

me My dear, I can’t see him,” said the 
principal, trembling like an aspen leaf. 
“ a you must go and talk to him, for I 
can’t.” 

Emma was good nature itself, but yet she 
hesitated. 

‘** Won't it seem strange, aunt?” 

‘ “ Shall I go with you?” suggested Kath- 
een. 

** You know it was you and I who saw her; 
and I suppose I was the last person who spoke 
to her. So we could tell Sir Fabian all we 
know of his cousin, and it might spare your 
aunt.” ‘ 

The drawing-room at Paragon House was 
about aa unlike your preconceived ideas of a 
school drawing-room as well could be. A long, 
low apartment with many windows, a delicate 
~— on the walls, pretty, modern furniture, 
and plenty of sweet-smelling flowers. 

Sir Fabian felt a strange sense of restfulness 
as he tooka seat near the centre table and 
awaited Miss Brooks’s coming. To his surprise 
there entered, not a middle-aged lady, but two 
girls; one staid, sensible and calm, just what 
an embryo schoolmistress would be ; the other 
fair, refined and graceful, with a sad, wistful 
face, and a beauty the more striking for the 
extreme plainness of her black dress. The 
last rays of the setting sun rested lovingly on 
her hair, turning it to masses of gold as she 
came quietly forward at her companion’s side. 

‘“‘ My aunt is sorry not to come to you her- 
self,” said Emma, gravely; “but your cousin's 
death has been such a sudden and terrible 
_ shock to her, she shrinks from the interview. 

She was away from home, besides, at the time 
of the accident. It was I who went to the 
scene of the disaster and first saw the poor 
girl, and this young lady was a ger by 
the same train, and travelled in the same 
carriage as your cousin from Exeter, so that 
it seemed to us we could give you as much 
information as my aunt.” 

Fabian bowed, 

“‘I should be sorry to trouble Miss Brooks 
against her wishes, I can hardly tell you the 
amazement the telegrams caused me. I 
seemed to hear that I had had a cousin, and to 
lose her in the same breath |” 

“‘She-was not your cousin, really,” said 
Kathleen suddenly. 

_ ‘She was my uncle's daughter. If he had 
given me the chance I would gladly have 
been a brother to her; as it is, poor fellow, his 
will seemed actuated by but one motive—to 
a. us hate each other as much as pos- 
sible!” 

“We heard she was perhaps to- have been 





your wife,” said Emma Brooks, simply. ‘ It 
must make her sudden death very — to 
you, just because you may have felt her a 
stambling-block in your path.” 

‘You have expressed my very hts,” 
said the young man, quietly. “I would give 
my whole fortune—Ii renounce roe | 
claim of ever being Lisle of Lisle—if only 
would restore poor Kathleen to life!” 

“She is better off,” said the girl, whose face 
had so captivated him. ‘This world is fall 
of sorrow, and Kathleen is at peace for ever! 
I thought she had the saddest face I ever caw, 
and my whole heart went out to her, though 
we were only together a fow minutes!” 

‘“‘ And my aunt, who knew her from a child, 
says the same,” added Emma. “She has often 

id me Kathleen was almost too sweet and 
true for this world! Perhaps, Sir Fabian, 
Heaven has been kind in taking her. She had 
lost the father who idolised her; she had no 
near relatives, Had she lived it seems to 
me, = lot would have been a very lonely 
one!” 

* There is one message I wished to send to 
your aunt,” said Fabian, kindly. “ My 
cousin’s will, though not legally executed, 
will be binding on me, and Miss Brooks shall 
receive her legacy as promptly as though the 
will had been drawn by the ablest lawyer of 
the day!” 

“Iam sure Miss Brooks will not take it if 
there is any flaw in the will,” replied Kathleen, 
before Emma could say simply,— 

* Aunt Sasan had quite made up her mind 
in any case to refuse the legacy; she felt she 
had no manner of claim to it, 
had been a liberal, generous friend to her, and 
she could not bear to profit by his child’s death. 
I think it will be a positive relief to her if 
there is a flaw in the will.” 

“But surely the wishes of the dead should 
be respected ?” 

‘* These can hardly be regarded as the girl’s 
real wishes. She must have made that will 
very hurriedly, without a moment’s thought 
of anyone but her old friend !"” 

‘* Your aunt is very disinterested.” 

He tried again to shake their purpose, but 
it was in vain. A message to Miss Brooks 
brought the principal herself. Fabian thought 
he had never seen anyone so upset by the 
death of a girl in nowise related to them. She 
thanked him for his generous intentions, but 
wonld not consent to accept anything. 

Sir Fabian rose to go, with a strange feeling 
that the wife his uncle would fain have chosen 
for him must have had something very lov- 
able about her since this old spinster, after 
three years of separation, cherished her 
memory s0 fondly. 

The next day there was a new-made grave 
in Clifton churchyard, and a simple faneral, 
at which Lisle of Lisle was chief mourner. 
Soon after the mournfal ceremony the Baronet 
went back to London, little guessing that the 
girl, whose sweet face bad been the first to 
touch his heart since his old love's perfidy, 
six years ago, lay even then in her little white 
bed at Paragon House tossing restless. in all 
the wild delirium of fever, while Dr. Gale 
told Miss Brooks inly he feared her 
protegée was threatened with a serious illness. 


thoug 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue months had rolled on since Sir Fabian 
attended that simple funeral. A marble cross, 
with the one word “Kathleen,” now marked 
the fresh-made grave in Clifton churchyard, 
and the new Baronet was getting used to his 
honours. 

For more than four months he had been 
Lisle of Lisle, a wealthy baronet, but most of 


| the time had been spent out of England. He 
| had carried out the project formed before his 
; Uncle’s death, and passed the autumn at Rome 


in hard work. ‘he 
make his name was 
the beginning of December, he received an 
urgent invitation from his friend, Lord Las- 


Sir Jocelyn 


—_— which was to] wid 
ar advanced, when, in 





celles, to come to Lascelles Castle for Christ. 
mas. 

Fabian had a warm regard for the young 
noble and his wife. Perhaps he longed for 
English faces, and was tired of an Italian 
winter; for he wrote a prompt acceptance, 
— up the wonderful picture, and set cut 

‘or the little house at Brompton we have al- 
ready visited, meaning to spend a few days 
there, and then go on to his friend's. 

The picture wasa well-known subject—King 
Cophetua and the beggar-maid—and it was 
already well advanced. Fabian hoped to send 
it into the next year’s Academy, but, as yet, 
he had found no face which seemed to him a 
model worthy of the beggar-maid. - 

In vain he had gazed at the beauties of 
Rome—in vain he had taxed his own imagina- 
tion. To his fancy there ever recurred the 
girl he had seen in the drawing-room at 
Clifton, Miss Brooks's junior teacher. 

He had never seen her but that once. He 
had heard nothing of her since. He did not 
even know her name, and. yet he was bent on 
painting hér face. If no other model could be 
found he must even do the best he could from 
memory. 

** And she spends her life in teaching a pack 
of unruly children,” he muttered to himeelf, 
«+ when she is lovelier than half the professional 
beauties of London. I wonder what her his- 
tory is! She has a history, unless I am very 
much mistaken !"’ 

Lord Lascelles drove to meet his friend, and 
greeted Fabian with friendly warmth, but the 
impetuous young noble seemed so manifestly 
ill at ease that Fabian decided something 
must be the matter. 

‘* What’s wrong, Lal?’ he asked, cheer- 
fully. ‘You never could keep a secret. Has 
your favourite hunter fallen lame, or is Lady 
Lascelles going to get up more charades?”’ 

** Ah! you remember how I suffered at the 
last! It's nothing of that sort, Fabian. Only 
something has happened I’m afraid you won’t 
like, and I don’t see how I can put a stop to 
it!” 

‘«If I am the only sufferer hadn't you better 
reveal the extent of the misfortune at once ?"’ 
said Fabian, cheerfully. ‘I assure you I feel 
equal to a good deal! ”’ 

“ We never invited her!” said poor Lord 
Lascelles, almost piteously. ‘‘ We neither of 
us like her well enongh, even if you had not 
been coming, but she wrote this morning and 
offered to spend Christmas with us; and, 
while Dolly and I were cogitating how we 
could refuse civilly, she actually arrived—said 
we ought to have had the letter yesterday.” 

‘You havn’t told me the intruder’s name 
yet, Lal?” 

“I thought you would have guessed—Mrs. 
Carteret.” 

‘+ Well,” said Fabian, laughing, ‘‘ you eee I 
am overwhelmed by the calamity! I really 
think, Lal, I could pay a heavier price than 
putting up with her society for the enjoyment 
of spending Christmas with you.” 

Lord Lascelles wrung his hand. 

“That is good of you, Fabian. You see 
she is Dolly’s own cousin (though they are ac 
different as light from darkness), and I 
couldn't send her away when she had once 
come.” 

** Of course not.” 

“ Dolly is terribly put out about it.” 

* Tell her not to trouble, I shan't. I suppose 
the amiable Carteret has come too?” 

Lord Lascell 


es stared. 

“Fabian, where have you lived ? He’s been 
dead more than a year! ” 

“ Oh hae ‘ 

The stress on that simple word, the peculiar 
whistle that accompanied it, spoke volames. 

“ Yes,” replied the young lord, as though 
Fabian had asked him a question. “ We 
understood it at once; she is left very badly 
off, and is by no means an inconsolable 
ow.” 

** And she expects ro ot a@ second partner 
among your guests, “ 

* Dolly pot she shall never forgive herself 
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if you fall into that snare a second time! 
Really, Fabian, I do believe that woman is 
utterly heartless! Poor Carteret worshipped 
her, and yet she was never decently civil to 
him after he failed.”’ 

“ When was that? ” 

“ A few weeks before he died. He had in- 
sured his life for two thousand pounds, and 
she has that; the creditors couldn’t touch it. 
Of course she couldn't live on the interest, but 
the principal may serve to carry on the cam- 
paign with.” 

He paused and looked at Fabian meaningly. 

“ It will have to carry it on until the reign of 
my successor, if it is to last until she becomes 
Lady Lisle!” 

Lady Lascelles was standing in the hall to 
meet them, and her husband gave her an ex- 
pressive glance as he whispered,—- 

* Tt’s all right.” 

A very pretty creature was Tabian’s hostess 
—one of women who have so much sun- 
shine in their nature, that after illamining 
their own homes they seem positively to over- 
flow, and brighten up all with whom they 
come in contact—and welcomed Fabian very 
prettily, and led the way to her boudoir, where 
afternoon tea stood waiting. 

‘* Blanche is deep in toilet mysteries,” she 
said with a smile. “She has not favoured 
Katy and me much with her society.” 

‘*‘ And how is Dot?” demanded Sir Fabian, 
“I have not seen her since she did me the 
— to be my partner at that famous fancy 

‘Dot is growing old,” said Lady Lascelles, 
with assumed gravity. ‘‘ With three younger 
sisters it is time she did. We have started a 
governess since you were here last.” 

“ A governess for that mite! What cruelty !”’ 

“A regular Minerva in spectacles aud 
cap!” went on Lady Lascelles, demarely, 
‘‘who rules us all with a rod of iron, and 
scares the children into obedience! Don’t you 
long for an introduction?” 

‘I should long to rescue the little martyrs,” 
was the prompt reply as they reached the 
boudoir. 

“ Katy,” said Lady Lascelles to a small- 
faced girl who gat by the fire with one smaller 
child on her lap and another at her feet,‘‘ here’s 
Sir Fabian denouncivg me asa cruel mother 
for entrusting my children to a learned lady. 
Let me introduce you in due form. Miss 
Browne—Sir Fabian Lisle. Why, Katy, 
what is the matter ?”’ 

Time seemed to roll back for Fabian tc the 
night of his visit to Clifton. He bad recog- 
nised Katy at once ; she was the girl who had 
been with his destined brideat the time of her 
death ; she whose face he had longed to paint 
for his picture. She grew very pale, then she 
said, simply,— 

‘*T have met Sir Fabian before,’”’ and with 
a child in either hand left the room. 

Fabian explained that former meeting. 

“T don’t wonder she is scared at the sight 
of me, child! Of course Iremind her of 
theaccident. Is she staying with you?” 

“ She is Dot’s governess.” 


“oe She 9" 
‘Did you really believe what I told you ? 
Oh ! Fabian, as though I could give tke chil- 
dren upto: a woman like that, or as if Lal and 
I could bear such acreature! Katy isa dear 
little thing. She was a teacher ina school at 
Clifton; bat the place didn't suit her, and the 
principal, who was once my rness, asked 
me to have her. When I had once seen her I 
was delighted.” 
* “She is a dear little thing !’’ chimed in Lord 
Lascelles, “and the babies idolize her. She 
is frightened to death at strangers; but when 
we srealone Dolly makes quite a younger sister 
of her.” ‘ 

“Toan’t help it!” said Lady Lascelles, 
“ Blanche has been lecturing me already 
about not keeping her in her proper place ; but 
she is # dear little thing, and I am very fond 
of her!” 

Fabian did not wonder. 

It was strange that inall the years that had 
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} passed since she jilted him Fabian and his 
first love had never met ; but the old wound 
was healed now. Our hero was not a man to 
go on caring for a woman who had deceived 
him. For manya year Blanche Delamere’s 
perfidy had steeled his heart against all her 
sex; but never, from the moment he heard of 
her treachery, had he envied Mr. Carteret. 

As he dressed for dinner his thoughts ran 
not on the coming meeting with Blanche, not 
on the fact that she was a widow ; but on the 
marvellous chance which had brought him 
and his ideal “ beggar-maid"’ to be fellow- 
guests at the same house. 

** Dolly is sure to ke kind to her,” thought 
Sir Fabian, who had almost a brother’s affec- 
tion for his pretty hostess; but I hate to 
think of her being a governess, She is sucha 
fragile, delicate child—she seems made for 
nothing but love and cherishing.”’ 

He went to the drawing-room five minutes 
before eight. A radiant vision in black satin 
glided forward. 

“Have you quite forgotten me, Sir 
Fabian ?” 

She looked like anything rather a recent 
widow, with a very scanty income. Her lan- 
guishing brown eyes were raised to Fabian’s 
with the very expression he had once found so 
fascinating; but the Baronet only said, 
quietly, — 

‘IT remember you perfectly, Mrs. Carteret. 
The Lisles are not good at forgetting |" 

A week passed, and not one of the guests at 
the Castle could be blind to the little drama 
enacted under theireyes. The widow courted 
Sir Fabian assiduously. Every one in the 
house could see she meant to be Lady Lisle. 
Pretty Dorothea Lascelles blushed again and 
again for her cousin. She even ventured‘ to 
give Blanche a strong reprimand in private, 
but the beauty took it most sweetly; she could 
not afford to quarrel with her hostess. 

“ Fabian and I were lovers once!” she said, 
wisifally. ‘We cannot be as strangers!” 

‘You are not lovers now /" said Dolly, 
sharply, ‘‘and the way you go on is abomi- 
nable !” 

Mrs. Carteret sighed. 

“Of course you can be hard on me now, 
and I am not at liberty to explain matters— 
but when I am Lady Lisle——”’ 

** You never will be !"’ 

Mrs. Carteret flushed. 

“ Are you in Sir Fabian’s confidence?” 

‘‘ My husband is his dearest friend; and, 
besides, the veriest stranger could see that Sir 
Fabian has no eyesfor you!” 

‘* He spoke only last night of settling down 
at Lisle. He said he was tired of a roving 
life.” 

-Christmas Eve followed close on this little 
episode. Coming down the grand staircase 
in an elaborate costume, Mrs. Carteret came 
upon a scene which fairly took her breath 


away. 

The eldest child of the house, little Dot, 
a fairy girl of six, was standing in a large, old- 
fashioned window-seat playing with Sir 
Fabian Lisle, and beside her was that little 
‘« stuck-up minx,” as the widow liked to call 
Miss Browne. 

Kathleen was in a soft black grenadine, 
with jet ornaments on her neck and arms. 
She looked wonderfully fair and sweet, and 
Mrs. Carteret hated her more than ever, as 
her quick eyes noted that Sir Fabian Lisle 
was quite aware of it. 

‘*My mamma is the prettiest lady in all the 
world!” said Dot, proudly ; ‘and Katy is the 
next prettiest; don’t you think so, Sir 
Fabian?” 

Mrs. Carteret pounced on the trio before the 
Baronet could answer. 

‘* That child ought to have been in bed hours 
ago. She will catch her death of cold stand. 
ing in this draughty hall! Does Lady Las- 
celles know how you are neglecting her?” 

Kathleen’s beautifal eyes flashed for one 
moment with indignation, then she said 
calmly,— 





“‘ Lady Lagcelles sent us here. Dot is going 


to bed very soon; but she wanted to see the 
ladies go into the ball-room.”’ 

“When she goes to bed you might go into 
the gallery with the other servants,” said Mre. 
Carteret, sweetly; ‘“‘you would obtain an 
excellent view of the ball-room.” 

Sir Fabian's blood boiled. He would havo 
liked to knock the speaker down. What he 
did do was to turn and look at her with an 
indignant reproach in his dark eyes. 

As for Kathleen, she made no answer. One 
would have said she had not heard. 

But later on Sir Fabian encountered Lady 
Lascelles, » look of unmistakable annoyance 
on her pretty face. 

“IT want you to do anerrand for me, Sir 
Fabian.” 

“@Gladly. What is it?” 

‘‘T had persuaded Katy to come down to- 
night. She knows most of the people here— 
and she is so fond of dancing! I left her and 
Dot in the Hall, and she promieed to come to 
me as soon as the mite had gone to bed," 

eer” 

** Well, she has not come; and I can’t leave 
the ball-room tiil everyone has arrived, so I 
can’t goand find her. Iam afraid,” and she 
lowered her voice, ‘‘ Bldnche may have met 
her, and said something unkind.” 

‘* Mrs, Carteret invited Miss Browne to view 
the dancing from the gallery with the other 
servants! I heard her.” 

Lady Lascelles bit her lip. 

‘* Then I will leave the ball-rcom, and go to 
her myself. Poor little thing ! I feel ashamed 
she should have met with such treatment 
here!” 

“Let me be your ambassador?” pleaded 
Sir Fabian. ‘Dear Lady Lascelles, I pro- 
mise to bring Miss Browne to you!’’; 

He entered the schoolroom, and at first 
sight thought it empty. The gas was not 
lighted, and only the flickering blaze of the 
warm fire shone on the pretty room; but a 
half sob fell on his ear, and, looking in the 
direction, he saw a little heap of scmething 
black kneeling on the floor, and knew that it 
was Katy. 

She was quite unconscious of his presence, 
and was sobbing bitterly. 

**I ought not to have done it!” the poor 
girl murmured between her bursts of weeping. 
‘* No good ever comes of deception; but I was 
so unhappy—and I wronged no one!” 

. “* Kathleen !”’ 

She looked up and saw Sir Fabian. Very, 
very tenderly he teck her hand. 

‘Lady Lascelles is wondering what has 
become of her'little friend? She wants me to 
bring you to the ball-room.” 

Kathleen shook her head, 

“Tocannot go! Oh, I cannot!” 

‘“ Why not?” 

‘* You heard—what Mrs. Carteret said?” 

‘‘My dear child,” said Fabian, gently, 
“Mrs. Carteret is an angry, ill-tempered 
woman, who talks a great deal of folly.” 

Kathleen looked at him reproachfually. 

‘* You must not say so! How can you?” 

‘* Because I think it.” 

“ Bat you are going to marry her?” 

‘* Heaven forbid!” 

‘* She told me only yesterday that you oame 
to the Castle on purpose to meet her, and that 
the wedding was to be at Easter.” 

‘¢ And what did you think of the arrange- 
ment?” 

“‘T hoped you would be happy.” 

“I should be pretty wretched if it were true ; 
but I have never thought of marrying Mrs. 
Carteret! She was my first love, and when 
she jilted me I felt it keenly. But there has 
never been an hour in all the years since then 
when I have envied her husband!” 

A long, long pause. 

‘* You are losing all the dancing, Sir Fabian?” 
said Kathleen at last. 

‘“‘T had rather stay here.” 

iy But cntniee? 





ime you want me to go away, is that it ?’” 
af °.” 
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“Kathleen, do you remember our first 
meeting at Paragon House?” 

** Perfectly.” 

*‘ T have never forgotten it. Do you know 
all the time I was in Italy I was haunted by 
your face? I longed to paint it in my picture 
for the Academy.” 

Kathleen smiled. 


“Oh, no!” she cried. “I could never let 


| picture be exhibited—it would betray 
al ” 


‘Very gently Fabian held the trembling 
hand in his as he said,— 

“So you have a eecret? Do you know, 
Katy, I have one too. May I tell it you?” 

Bhe did not speak, and so he went on,— 

‘Child, do you know from the first time I 
saw you I have never been able to forget you? 
I used to think until I came to the Castle it 
was just your beauty that I coveted for my 
picture, but I know better now. I know that 
I love you so well I would give up wealth, 
title, home, just to call you mine. Be my 
wife, Katy, and I will guard you from all 
sorrow, and cherish you with my heart's best 
love.” 

“IT cannot, oh! I cannot!” 

** You do not love me; but, Katy, if your 
heart is free, love weuld come in time, darling ! 
Affection like mine must win a return.” 

‘‘You don’t understand,” she whispered. 
‘‘T am not good at forgetting either, and I 
think I have loved you ever since I saw you; 
but just think of the gulf between us? [am 
Lady Lascelles’s nursery-governess, and you 
are Lisle of Lisle.”’ 

‘* What does that matter so that we love 
each other? Katy, if you care for me, you 
have no right to send me away.” 

**But—you don’t know. I have deceived 
you. I have a secret.” 

“T always thought so,” said Fabian, archly. 
‘From the moment I saw you I decided, in 
my own mind, you were not really a pro- 
fessional governess, but some stray princess, 
whom unkindness or bereavement had driven 
out from home to seek her fortune.’’ 

‘** No one was ever unkind to me—it was all 
my own fault. They wanted me to marry 
Someone, and so I—hid myself.” 

‘* Well, on the whole,” said Fabian, fondly, 
“*T have no right to scold you, for you see if 
you hadn’t run away I might never have 
found you.” 

“ Bat it was deceiving.” 

‘I don’t see it. Anyway, it was not de- 
ceiving to obtain anything for yourself. You 
wronged no one, unless, indeed, you, left 
relations in uncertainty about your fate ?”’ 

“Oh, no! I have nota real relation in the 
world. Miss Brooks is my dearest friend— 
and she did not blame you.” 

“And now, my wandering Princess, your 
roamings must end, for I want you to come 
to me soon and help me to make a home of 
Lisle. Katy, you must tell me of whom I am 
to ask my wife—if you have no relations I 
supposé Miss Brooks is your guardian? I 
don’t think she will be a very stern one.”’ 

“T have no guardian. I came of age last 
summer, just before my father died. Mr. 
—- managed his affairs. Papa trusted 

im,” 

Sir Fabian started. 

“I know Pemberton well; but, Katy, you 
have a secret. Do you know I think I guess 
it. You are, indeed, Kathleen Browne, but 
in the railway accident at Clifton last year 
you gave your identity to your ill-fated 
fellow-traveller. You were so bent on hiding 
yourself from me that you chose to let her be 
buried as Sir Jocelyn’s daughter, and went 
out into the world to fight your own battles.” 

Kathleen trembled. 

** Can you ever forgive me?" 

He smiled. 

** My darling, there must be no such word 
as forgiveness between you and me; but, 
Katy, only think of the hardships you might 
have encountered. Whatever made you do 
it? Don’t you know that by my uncle's will 





an ample fortune was secured you, even if 
you refused to be Lady Lisle?” 

She blushed crimson. 

“But if I had refused to marry you, you 
would have lost your inheritance, and I could 
not bear the idea that just to save Lisle you 
might marry me!"’ 

“ Sweetheart, if Lisle were to be forfeited 
the day after our marriage I should still 
desire to marry you. Katy, won’t you believe 
me?” 

Perhaps he was content with the answer 
written in her blue eyes, for he stooped and 
kissed her. 

Enter Lady Lascelles. 

‘Sir Fabian, do you know it is nearly two 
hours since I sent you to find Miss Browne? 
What have you been about ?”’ 

“T have* been discovering a relation, and 
planning an injury to you.” 

Dolly looked amazed. 

“* Katy, what does he mean ?”’ 

“You have been harbouring a princess in 
disguise,” wenton Fabian, with perfect gravity. 
‘Behold in your supposed governess my 
uncle, Sir Jocelyn’s, heiress!” 

Lady Lascelles knew the story of Sir 
Jocelyn’s will, and guessed that Fabian’s own 
desires were favourable to its being fulfilled. 
She took Katy’s hand, and smilingly re- 
tarned,— 

‘I can tell the rest. You mean to take her 
away?’ 

Fabian smiled. 

“Ido; and, in the meantime, as the surest 
way of protecting her from Mrs. Carteret’s 
unkindness, I want her to be introduced to 
your guests as the future Lady Lisle!” 

So Mr. Pemberton had his wish, and drew 
Kathleen’s marriage settlements after all. 
And in after time, when Lisle was the plea. 
santest home in the county, and Lady Lisle 
the favourite hostess for miles round, people 
always laughed at the bare idea Sir Fabian 
married her to secure his inheritance. They 
always said it must have been a perfect love- 
match, for all could see that the most precious 
gift in all the world to the Baronet was his 
winsome wife. 

“ The fact is,’’ said Lady Lascelles, who, as 
an old friend of the Lisles, was sometimes 
assailed with questions, ‘he fell in love with 
her, and she with him before he ever suspected 
all he would gain by winning her. In my 
opinion, and I am surein her husband's too, 
Kathleen's love was Fapran's Fortune !”’ 


[THE END.] 








A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) 


Ir was not a very hilarious meal. The 
recent scene had left too deep an impression 
for that. Percy Dénnison’s crime occupied 
the thoughts of all present. Nevertheless, 
they ate and drank, and congratulated Gervase 
upon the discovery of the quarry during his 
absence, discussing items of local news to 
keep more embarrassing topics at bay; while 
Madeline, as Gervase Talbot’s fiancée, was an 


object of much interest, especially to the| Ch 


women present, some of whom secretly envied 
er. 

The artist heaved a sigh of relief when his 
guests departed, and Uncle Joshya enjoying 
a snooze, he was free to roam through the 
house and grounds with Madeline. 

* Darling, you will not keep me waiting for 
my wife,” he said, kissing her fondly, as they 
stood side by side in the dim old portrait- 
gallery. ‘I should like a date set for our 

Aad 

‘* Three months hence, will that do?” she 
asked, hiding her blushing face upon his 
breast. ‘‘I have promised Uncle Joshua not 
to desert him sooner.” 


“ Bless the old gentleman! He can live 





with us if he likes,” said Gervase, “if it 
_— please you, pet. He isn’t a mother-in- 
aw.” 

‘Oh, Gervase, you are so thoughtful, so 
generous,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ He would like it 
immensely, I know. Poor Uncle Joshua, he 
dreads the idea of losing me. There is only 
one thing I can’t understand,” she went on. 
“Why you did not seek me out immediately 
upon reaching England to apprise me of your 
safety? Why, when we did meet by accident, 
as it were, your manner was 80 cold, s9 
reticent at first? It thawed later on, or I 
should have thought you had ceased to love 
me. To be in England a month without 
coming tome. Was that kind, Gervase?” 

He looked embarrassed. 

‘‘My darling girl, why refer to the past 
since we are so happy in the present?” he 
said, evasively. ‘Of course I—I should have 
revealed myself to you if that Camden-town 
episode haa not expedited matters in bring- 
ing us together again. I was ill and unstrung 
at the time, and I needed a little space in 
which to rest and recruit myself before coming 
to the surface and confronting Percy Denni- 
gon,”’ 

The excuse seemed to Madeline inadequate. 
Who could have nursed and tended him more 
sedulously than herself? His strangé be- 
haviour in the cab that night, his sudden | 
change of manner, still perplexed the girl. 

“What was-the nature of the communica- 
tion I failed to receive, and the non-delivery 
of which seemed to relieve you rather than 
otherwise?” she asked, playfally. 

“Oh, nothing of any consequence—now,” 
he rejoined, hastily. “A mere farrango of 
nonsense, written in a moment of folly, of 
disgust with the whole world in general, and 
myself in particular—folly long since lost 
sight of. Put on your hat, Madeline, and let 
us visit the quarry. Iam anxious to see how 
it is worked.” 

And they went. 

Percy Dennison was not permitted to escape 
soot-free. Some of the rougher spirits of Ingle- 
field had detected him in his attempt to reach 
the railway station unperceived, and hustled 
him freely, tearing his clothes and destroying 
his hat. yet % 

He narrowly avoided a ducking in the horse- 
pond as well. Battered, dishevelled, furious, 
he flung himeelf at length into @ carriage, and 
escaped his pursuers, his character ruined as 
well as his hat, and the fortune, to gain which 
he had schemed and planned, lost to him for 
ever. 

Madeline was back in town making prepara- 
tions for her approaching marriage. 

Gervase Talbot, whose strange adventures 
had rendered him an extremely popular and 
much sought-after member of society, was 
also in town, a daily visitor at the Vernon's 
house. F 

Madeline was alone one morning when & 
letter—handed to her among others—came by 
post. It had been sent on from Inglefield. 
The envelope was blue and official-looking, the 
legend “* On Her Majesty's Service” ran across 
the top. 

Somewhat curiously she opened it, to find 
another envelope, worn and dirty, addressed 
to her in Gervase Talbot’s handwriting, en- 
closed with a few lines from the postmaster at 


elsea. 

The letter had slipped down behind some 
woodwork when posted, and only just been 
brought to light. 

That was more than a year ago, as she would 
see by the date. He sent it on to her, regret- 
ting the unavoidable delay in delivery. 

“Why, it must be the letter Gervase was 
inquiring about, that never reached me!’ she 
exclaimed, as she tore it open. ‘‘ How very 
odd that it should turn up after all these 
months! Now I shall know what he said to 
me in it.” ? 

As she read the closely-written pages her 
face blanched—a look of anguish crept into 
her dark eyes. A little moan of intense pain 
broke from her lips. That letter had slain 
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at one blow all her recently discovered heppi 
ness ! : 

Gervase in love with Gladys Fielding, now 
Lady Roscoe! Gervase imploring her to re- 
lease him from his engagement, declaring his 
willingness to marry her if she insisted upon 
it, yet hinting that it must needs be an un- 
tappy match, since his feelings towards her 
had changed! Gervase blaming himself bit- 
terly for his folly and weakness, and entreat- 
ing her forgiveness allina breath | 

Could it be true? Oh, what a revelation 
for a girl soon to become a bride! She cowered 
down and hid her face in her hands, crushed, 
broken-hearted ! 

That letter had made all plain. Gervase 
had not sought her out on returning to Eng- 
jand, or assumed a lover-like air when they 
met, because he thought it had put an end to 
their engagement. 

It was only when he found the letter had 
not reached her that he resumed the old loving 
attitude. Why had hedoneso? From pity 
—from a want of courage to reveal the truth, 
to tell her that he no longer cared for her! 

And at that moment Gervase Talbot was 
announced. 

“ Madeline, it was a brief frenzy,” he said, 
passionately, as, in reply to his question re- 
garding her changed looks, she placed that 
letter just received in his hand, “ a frenzy of 
which I was heartily ashamed long ere I heard 
of Gladys Fielding’s marriage. I could have 
cried for joy when you told me that you had 
not received that cursed letter, the record of 
my folly, that your love and trust in me were 
still unabated. That it should have come to 
light now is part of my punishment, I sup- 
pose. Madeline, I swear to you that I have 
long since ceased to feel aught but dislike and 
contempt for the woman who bewitched me. 
You will not allow this folly of mine—so 
bitterly repented of—to stand between usand 
our oy ? You will forgive me?" 

“I forgive you,’ she said, gently; ‘but, 
Gervase, I cannot, after this, become your wife. 
We are no longer engaged !"’ 

“Why not?" he demanded, hoarsely, 
“‘ Madeline, my senses may have gone astray, 
but my heart was ever yours. You area thou- 
sand times dearer to me now than of old. Is 
a man to be placed beyond the pale of forgive- 
ness becauce he was once guilty of a short- 
lived infatuation ?”’ . 

‘*No! not when that infatuation is past and 
over— impossible to recur again,’ remarked 
Madeline, her white hands nervously clasped, 
a kind of dull anguish burning in her 
eyes. ‘“ This, however, may belong to the 
present; its influences may overshadow 

you a second time, and on that account we 
must part. All is over between us ; and I— 
shall never blame you. Were you to marry 
me now you might regret it later on, and J, 
oh! 1 think it would kill me to know that I 
was standing between you and Lady Roscoe.” 

What could she mean? As she quitted 
the room his eye fell upon the Times, which 

she had been reading when the letters ar- 
rived. Mechanically he read the announce. 
ment of the sudden death of Lord Roscoe from 
heart dicease. 





CHAPTER XII. 


** He must have been a big thing in bur- 
glars. that fellow jast caught!” : 
_ © Yes! the daily papers describe his house 
in the suburbs as being splendidly farnished— 
pes every article in it the proceeds of some 
ro “we 


_' In that case he would, doubtless, describe 
his piano, if he’d got one, as a Collar'd and 
Collar'd!”’ 

“* It’s really dreadful,” said another voice, 
when the langh had subsided, ‘to know that 
such clever daring thieves exist. I shall dream 
of burglars to-night, What if they were to 
come here and steal Lady Roscoe’s dia- 
monds ?"” 

“ Talking of dreams, I had a beanty last 





night,” replied the previous spesker. ‘I 
thought I was in Africa, that I had been intro- 
duced to, and done something to vex Gagool, 
that interesting old lady in ‘ King Solomon's 
Mines.’ She was dancing all round me, claw- 
ing the air with her skinny fingers, and 
making the most awful faces. I woke with 
a yell. I wonder I didn't startle some of 
you.” 

‘* Gagool was doubtless the offspring of in- 
digestion, dear boy !” 

The scene was the drawing-room of Fern- 
brook Abbsy. A numberof young people, form- 
ing part of the large and distinguished house- 
party, enjoying the hospitality of the owner, 
Lord Fernbrook, were assembled there, pre- 
vented from seeking outdoor recreation by 
the rain. 

Amorg the guests at Fernbrook were 
Joshua Vernon and his niece. They had 
accepted the invitation to learn upon arriving, 
when it was too late to retreat, that Lady 
Roscos was under the same roof with them 
while Gervase Talbot, now M.P. for his 
county, and blissfally ignorant of the double 
encounter in store for him, was shortly ex- 
pected. 

Annoyed as he felé on Madeline’s account, 
since the situation could hardly fail to prove 
more or less embarrassing to her, Joshua 
Vernon was compelled to stand his ground, 
and Madeline, with the quiet, graceful dignity, 
the spirit she could evince at will, seconded 
him in so doivg. 

‘ We will leave as soon as we can find 
some reasonable excuse for going, Uncle 
Joshua, not before,’’ she said, bravely, con- 
cealing the dread she felt at the ordeal before 
her—the mesting with her old lover, and the 
rival who had come between them. 

Two years bad elapsed since the discovery 
of that fatal letter had put an end to the 
contemplated marriage between Gervase Tal- 
bot and Madeline Vernon—years fraught with 
keen pain and suffering for both the man and 
woman concerned. 

Gervase Talbot's passionate pleading, re- 
newed again and again during the first few 
months, had failed to shake Madeline's de- 
cision, to induce her to become his wife. 

It was not that she loved him less, or found 
it impossible to forgive that brief infidelity 
revealed to her in the long detained letter. 

Deeply as its contents had wounded her 
heart they had not affected her love for the 
handsome, repentant sinner. She had forgiven 
him, freely, fully, yet in her opinion a barrier, 
an inseparable obstacle, must for ever keep 
them apart. 

She could not, dared not, believe in the re- 
ascendancy of his old love for her over that 
infatuation for Gladys Fielding which had 
prompted him to write the letter which had 

estroyed her happiness. 

All his earnest protestations that she, and 
she alone, was dear and necessary to him 
failed to convince her. 

Madeline could not shake off the cruel con- 
viction that, in seeking to make her his wife, 
Gervase Talbot was actuated by a sense of pity 
or justice, a desire to falfil his promise at any 
cost, rather than by love. 

Something deeper than a passing pang, she 
told herself, must have drawn him from his 
allegiance to her in the direction of beanutifal, 
brilliant Gladys Fielding. Hence she re- 
fased to yield to his pleadings, although her 
heart cried ont for him more strenuously than 
ever. 

Now that Gladys, Lady Roscoe, was a 
widow, wealthy, free to marry whom she 
pleased, Madeline was still less likely to marry 
Gervase, to stand between him and the woman 
she gave him credit for loving better than her- 
self. Had Lord Roscoe lived she might have 
proved less obdurate. 

The strange coincidence that had brought 
them together at Fernbrook Abbey was not 
withont its attractions for Lady Roscoe, Her 
heart beat high with hope when she heard 
that Gervase Talbot was expected. 





She would be able to observe his attitude 


towards Madeline Vernon, at one time his 


Jiancée—to ascertain if he stillcared fur that 


pale, stately, dark.eyed girl. 

More lovely and irresistible, more imperiona 
than of yore, Lady Roscoe hoped by means of 
her rich glowing beauty to.rivet the old fetters 
anew, to draw back to her side the man she 
bad never ceased to love, the man whom, of all 
others, she would gladly have wed, since 
fortune had dealt kindly with them both, 

“Tt will be a drawn battle between us when 
he arrives,” she reflected, unaware that Made- 
line had laid down. her weapons and retired 
from the field. ‘If I can help it she shall not 
gain the mastery. I canand will resume my 
old sway over him, teach him to love me 
better than his life, then give myseJf to him. 
If he has avoided me seduously of late, it 
is only because he knows and dreads my 
power.” 

Sach an opportunity of winning Gervase 
Talbot back was not to be neglected after his 
return to England. Lady Roscoe had lost 
little time in conveying her congratulations to 
him upon his marvellous escape and re- 
appearance in society, hinting delicately that 
he would be a welcome visitor whenever he 
chose to call upon her in the seclusion entailed 
by her recent widowhood. 

He had responded very coldly to this over- 
ture, however, and when they met the utter 
want of passion and empressement in his 
manner wounded both her love and her 
vanity. 

No veiled allasions—half playful, half ten- 
der, on her part—to the past could induce 
Gervase Talbot to revert to it. 

He seemed bent upon ignoring it alto- 
gether. 

When she emerged from her seclusion and 
entered the gay world again he had refused 
her invitations, and generally shown himeelf 
desirous of avoiding her. 

The spell was evidently broken; he wa3 no 
longer her slave. How had this come about ? 

She knew that he was no longer engaged to 
Madeline Vernon ; that, for some reason which 
had not transpired, their marriage had fallen 
through. What prevented him, then, from 
wooing and winning her ? 

Their original positions had been reversed. 
The more indifferent and cold he seemed to 
her the fiercer grew her longing to win his 
love, to bring him to her feet. 

What availed her beauty and her wealth if 
they could not gain for her the joy she coveted 
so intensely ? 

Gervase Talbot, the first feeling of surprise 
and annoyance at encountering both Madeline 
and Gladys under the same roof over, bore 
himself very circumspectly. 

He had long ceased to importune Madeline 
to change her decision concerning him, and 
his manner towards her was purely conven- 
tional. 

He was not on bad terms with Joshua Ver- 
non, That old gentleman, although incensed 
against him when the revelation took place, 
had veered round of late and sided with Ger- 
vase, since Madeline seemed to him unreason- 
— obstinate and unyielding in her atti- 
tude. 

Lady Roscoe grew furious as she failed to 
make any headway with the artist. 

With his perfect courtesy of demeanour was 
blended an icy reserve through which she, 
with all her tact and charm, could not pene- 
trate. 

He was impervious to her advances; her 
presence, her words, her looks had no effect 
upon him, and the knowledge drove the proud 
woman frantic. 

Madeline was seated by herself inthe library 
one evening, so absorbed in a new and cleverly- 
written novel that she had failed to notice the 
first dressing-bell. 

She locked up with a nervous start, however, 
- a familiar footstep approached the I:brary 

oor. 

She knew it to be Gervase Talbot's, and 
thus far she had succeeded in avoiding a téte- 





a téte with him. 
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She did not wish to meet him there alone, 
yet it was too late to escape. : 

She glanced hastily at the deep mullioned 
windows, with their wide cushioned seats, 
forming a small recess, shut in by the heavy 
crimson curtains drawn in front of them. 

Gervase Talbot could not intend to remain 
long in the library, since it was so near the 
dinner hour. 


Perhaps he had only come in search of a | eve 


volume, or to return one. Ere he could detect 
her presence she had lifted one of the curtains 
and slipped into the window recess in order to 
avoid him. 

Gervase Talbot, his fair, massive; manly 
beauty showing to advantage in well-made 
dress clothes, those garments which make a 
dark man look positively inky, a fragrant 
narcissus in his button. , went to the book- 
shelves, and, to Madeline’s dismay, began 
leisurely to examine their contents. 

“ Why, he isactually dressed |” she thought. 
‘* He won't hurry, and I can’t make my escape 
until he goes. I shall be late for dinner. If 
only——” ‘ 

Looking cautiously out from her coign of 
varnitage, Madeline saw Lady Roscoe enter the 
library, and approach Gervase. 

The girl's heart beat furiously. Was she 
to be the unwilling witness of a love scene 
between thesé two? Oh, if she could but 
escape 

She had never seen Gladys, Lady Roacoe, 
look more radiantly beautifal. Gowned in 
amber silk that fell in long sweeping folds 
and curves around her supple, splendid form, 
her golden hair piled high on the proud, stately 
head, the Roscoe diamonds gleaming and 
ecintillating on snowy breast and arms, form- 
ing sparks of light in the small, shell-like ears, 
encrusting even her fan and the little amber 
eatin slippers she wore, her eyes the colour of 
purple pansies, glowing with deep feverish 
burning lustre, her loveliness seemed actually 
to dazzle the unseen beholder, to set Madeline’s 
heart aching afresh. 

“TI want to know,” ehe said; deliberately, 
almost defiantly, as she stood there facing 
=o" Talbot, ‘how long this farce is to go 
on?” 

He regarded her coldly, steadily. 

“To what does Lady Roscoe allude?” 

‘Need you ask?” she demanded, with 
rising passion. ‘ Did you leave your memory 
behind you, Gervase Talbot, at that horrible 
place to which your cousin banished you? 
Have you forgotten the declaration of love 
made on the very night of your disappearance, 
the fervid avowal your lips breathed then of 
undying devotion? Have you forgotten how 
you implored me then to be your wife? What 
have I done that you ehould treat me as if I 
were @ mere ordinary acquaintsnce ?” 

‘‘Had you any intention, however retaote, 
of accepting me when I made that avowal, 
and besought you to become my wife?” asked 
Gervase Talbot, quietly, his pulses in no wise 
stirred by her beauty or her anger. 

Her eyes fell beneath the searching glance in 
his. 

She made no reply. 

‘I think not,” he continued, ‘‘ or you would 
hardly have consented to marry another, and 
a far richer man, while my fate was still in 
uncertainty. You deceived me with regard to 
Lord Roscoe. You had made your mind up to 
accept him ere we parted. The news of your 
marriage served to complete my disillusion, 
but it had commenced before then. Since 
you have asked for the truth, you shall have 
it." 

She shivered involuntarily. A look of mute, 
wistful entreaty crossed her proud, beautiful 
face. Was it possible that he had hardened 
his heart against her ? 

“*T never loved you,’ Gervase Talbot went 
op, clearly and incisively. ‘' The feeling, the 
infatuation with which you inspired me can- 
not be called by that name. I think upon the 
octasion of our first meeting you must have 
perceived that I disapproved of you and your 
craving for universal homage. This touched 





your vanity, and you determined to subjugate 
me at any cost. 

“Well, you succeeded. You captivated my 
senses for awhile, if you failed to touch my 
heart. For your sake 1 wavered in my alle- 
giance to the pure, noble-minded girl, who 
loved and trusted me so amy, and whom 
I was engaged to marry. I do not blame you 
for this and my subsequent suffering, how- 


r. 

“T only blame my own weak folly in yield- 
ing to the charm that rendered you irresistible 
—then. Your victory has cost me dear, Lady 
Roseoe. It has hindered my marriage with 
the loyal-hearted, constant woman I never 
really ceased to love. Those 8 between 
us—the pastime of an idle hour to you—re- 
vealed to Miss Vernon in a long-delayed letter, 


written by me in a moment of frenzy, put an. 


end to our contemplated union, and effectually 
destroyed my happiness.” 

His words stabbed her to the heart. Selfish, 
worldly as she was by nature, proving all-too 
clearly that he had never really loved her, 
while she had yielded herself up to him un- 
conditionally, all she yearned for at that 
moment was to become his. 

‘You wrong me!” she said, proudly. ‘I 
was not playing with you, Gervase Talbot. I 
loved you then, and now, but I feared poverty 
both for you and myself, hence my marriage. 
Yet you turn from me when all obstacles have 
been removed between us, when I have 
humiliated myself to the extent of supplica- 
ting your love, for the sake of a woman too. 
proud and cold-hearted to forgive your sin! 
What is there I would not wire if you asked 
me todo so? Why, her love for you cannot 
bear comparison with mine, and yet you spurn 
it. Gervase, be merciful! I, too, have suf- 
fered. Do not send me from you?” 

Her voice died away in a wail of anguish, 
her lovely face sought his imploringly in 
search of some sign of relenting. But the 
strings of his nature no longer responded to 
her touch. She had lost her power to sway 
him as of old, 

“We have both been to blame,” he said, 
quietly. “I more especially. Lady Roacoe, 
after what I have just confided to you it only 
remains for us to part. Your revelation can 
but add to my self-reproach. I will leave 
Fernbrook Abbey to-morrow. I owe this to 


ou. 
t The beantiful, desolate woman drew herself 
up with a superb gesture of scorn and bitter 
defiant resolve, 
“Your departure is unnecessary,” she 
said, a little steely laugh ringing through the 


library. “I leave the Abbey myself to- 
morrow. Yon need not take refuge in 


flight in order to avoid me. I shall never | 


appeal to you again after to-day. Our origi- 
nal réles are reversed. Itis I who plead now 
—and plead in vain. I staked my happiness 
upon your love, and it has failed me!” 

The passion, the ir in her voice, 
evoked a momentary thrill of pity within his 
breast, without shaking his firm resolve. 

“Gladys,” he said tarnestly, “‘ the wrong 
done wasmutual. At least, let us forgive one 
another ere we part?” 

But she had quitted the library, carrying 
her fierce diappointment withher. The man 
she had first played with, and ended by loving 
idolatrously, had cast her off in what might 
have been her hour of supreme triumph. 

A sob proceeding from the other side of 
the crimson curtains startled Gervase Talbot, 
standing there alone. Crossing the room 
hastily he tore them open. 

** Madeline !'’ he exclaimed. 

‘IT was not eavesdropping,’ she said, hur- 
riedly, her face the colour of the curtains. 
“‘T-was reading when I heard you coming, 
and I slipped into the recess to wait till you 
were gone. Then Lady Roscoe came in, and 
I conld not reveal my presence. I—I am 
very sorry, “s 7ase!” 

That was a fib. How could she feel sorr 
when her heart was Jancing with joy at suc 
a proof of the reality of his love for her as 





she had just received—proof strong enough 
to sweep away all her torturing doubts and 
suspicions ? 

“ Madeline! ” he cried, seizing her hands, 
“ Am I never to be forgiven by you? Has 
even this painful scene failed to convince 
you of my love and repentance? You who 
are so merciful to others, will you make me 
the sole exception? Must that brief mad- 
ness of mine for ever us @ | Saba 

She raised her dark lustrous eyes to his. 

‘“* [forgave you long ago,’’ she said, gently. 
= oe would = have?” ; 

“ Everything, your love, your promise to 
become my wife. Madeline, darling, I cannot 
live without you! My future happiness- de. 
pends entirely upon your decision. Does not 
your own heart seek to convince you that 
mine = wholly yours—never to’ wander 

in ’ 

“Yes!” was the whispered reply, her face 
hidden upon his breast. ‘I have regained 
my faith in you, Gervase, and I know that you 
will not abuse it, dear! It shall be as you 
wish, while no word of mine will ever recall 
the shadows that haunt the past.” 

He lifted that sweet face gently, his own 
radiant with the light of a great joy, and their 
lips met ina long, hungry, forgiving kiss, 

ady Roscoe read the announcement of 
their marriage in the Times, and it did not 
exactly meet with her approval. 

Percy Dennison, engaged in floating bogus 
companies of the limited liability order in 
town, and Horace Fielding, sojourning at 
Boulogne, owing toa scarcity of fands, en- 
joyed the same privilege, which neither, by the 
way, seémed fully to appreciate, perhaps be- 
cause they were not invited to be present at 
the ceremony. 


[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


Brats awi—Shoe machinery. 
E Osrrvany Nerzs=-The musie of the Dead 
ea, 

Timz is not always money to him who 
trusts. 

A Rove Estimate—Guessing at the number 
engaged in a street brawl. 

Tue cuts in a restaurant window are the 
tramps’ food for reflection. 

Paystcran’s Wire: “ How is the walking 
out to-day?" Physician: “ Beautifnl, beau- 
tifal! The pavements are one glare of ice.” 

He (before the wedding): ‘‘ You are sure 
you won’t be nervous at the altar?" She 
(four times a widow): ‘‘I never have been 
yet.” 

“Dan, wat wnd yez call a man who stole a 
gallon av whisky and drank it, and got the 
jimjams?” ‘“ Begorra, I think I'd call him a 
snake-thief !” 

A country church fair netted eleven shillings, 
five law-suits, an incendiary fire, and a broken 
leg. Some do better than this, but they don’t 
have any more fun in it. 

“ARE you. marrying man?” was asked 
of a sombre-looking gentleman at s recent up- 
town reception. ‘ Yes, sir,’ wasthe prompt 
reply; ‘ 1’m a clergyman,” 

Foreman : “ In what column shall I put the 
account of the man who fell and his 
backbone?’ Editor (busy writing a leader) : 
** Spinal column, of course.” 

An umbrella dealer tells ‘‘how to open an 
umbrella without damaging it.” It would be 
more important to know how to take your 
eyes off an umbrella without losing it. 

“Dip you ever go tobogganing, Mr. Winter- 
wheat?’ “No,” said the old man; “but I 
once stepped into the lift- well, and fell 
down four stories in three-tenths of a second. 
That is fast enough for me, I'm getting too 
old for much exsitement.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Mrs. Procter, the wife of Barry Cornwall 
(née Skepper), died on the 5th March, at her 
residence, Albert-mansions. She was a step- 
daughter, not a daughter (as is generally 
supposed) of Basil Montagu, at whoze house, 
in Bedford-square. she was introduced over 
sixty years ago to that West-end society of 
which she was to thelastanornament, Born 
in 1801, she well remembered the Jubilee of 
George III. in 1809, and it was her dearest 
wish to cee the Jubilee of Her Majesty. She 
married, in 1829, Mr. Bryan W. Procter 
Barry Cornwall), by whom she was the 
mother of Adelaide Anne Procter, and of two 
other children. 

Tue Society for Befriendiag Young Ser- 
vants has recently held a conference. The 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants has between six and seven 
thousand girls under its care, and the mem- 
bers of the twenty-six branch committees 
have each a number of girls under their 
individual supervision. It was these lady 
Ph nn ten — by - council 
to listen papers about their 
work in the hall of the Society of Arts. The 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, chairman of the 

council, presided, and the other 
speakers were Mrs. Percy Bunting, hon. sec. 
of the St. Pancras branch, and a member of 
council; Mies C. Scott, who also holds the 
latter office; and Mr. Lech, of the Charity’ 
Organisation Socisty. P 

Lapvres coming forward as candidates for 
the office of guardian seem to be increasing 
in number. For Richmond where a meeting 
was held at Pembroke Lodge by permission 
of Lady Russell, Mise Foster Newton will be 
rominated. A well-attended drawing-room 
meeting was also held at Bromley on the 
same‘afternoon, and several ladies (including 
a University graduate) are taking up the 
qaestion. In the provinces Miss Lloyd will 
stand for Wednesbury ; there is a new lady 
candidate for Birmingham, and another has 
given a conditional promise. In Edinburgh 
two ladies are-retiring, and two more are 
coming forward; and in Chichesterone lady 
will be nominated—Miss Durnford. The 
Bishop is hale and active for his great age, 
and —— his éaughter will carry a share 
of the paternal energy to the workhonse 
administration. 

Tue Lord. Lientenant and the Marchioness 
of Londonderry were present at the Concert, 
given by the Pupils of the Royal Irish 
Academy of Masio, in the Hall of the Royal 
University, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. he 
Viceregal party included Count Herbert von 
Bismarck, the Duchess of Abercorn, Countess 
Cadogan, Lady ogi 8 Hon. Mrs. Canl- 
field, and Captain Fowler, A.D.C. Their 
Excellencies were received by Sir Francis 
Brady and Sir Thomas Jones, members of the 
academy council, and conducted to a dais 
facing the orchestra, which was extremely 
well decorated with flowering shrubs, the 
seats being filled with the academy pupils, all 
wearing broad pale green sashes. 

_ The concert commenced by an organ recital, 
in which Miss Annie M'Intyre played a fugue 
of Bach’s, and Miss Isabel Hewitt gave Men- 
delesohn’s Adagio, from the firat Sonata, with 
excellent effect; both performers receiving 
loud applause.- Lady Londonderry then dis- 
tributed the prizes, the recipienta being pre- 
sented to her by Sir Thomas Jones. 

At the conclusion ‘‘ God Save the Queen” 
was rendered by the orchestra while their 
Excellences were conducted from the hall by 
the stewards. Lady Londonderry was dressed 
in black velvet, and wore a ruby.coloured 
mantle with jet ornaments. The Duchess of 
Abercorn was in dark brown velvet, and wore 
@ brown and gold bonnet. Viscountess Helms- 
ley was in grey; Viscountess Gough wore a 





STATISTICS. 


Tuer were in India, according to the last 
census, 20,930,626 widows, of whom 78 976 
were under nine years of age ; 207,388 under 
fourteen years; and 382,736 under nineteen 
years of age. 

Trent is a marked decrease of marriages in 
England and Wales. In 1853 the number of 
persons married was at the rate of 17.9 per 
1,000 of the population. This was the 
highest rate since 1838, In 1882 the ratio 
had dropped to 15.5, and from that period 
there has been a continual decline, last year 
showing a ratio as low as 14.1, compared with 
14.4 in I885, 

Ir is a curious fact that while Pasteur is 
coming forward to rescue the Australians 
from their four-footed pest, the ancient and 
classical quadruped scourge of Trance is 
increasing so seriously, that only five years 
ago the French Government found it necessary 
to raise the head-money on wolves. They, 
now offer 200 franca for killing a wolf that 
has attacked human beings, 150 francs for one’ 
in young, 100 franes fora male wolf, and 40 
francs for a cub. In 1882, 423 wolves were 
killed ; in 1883, 1.316; in 1884, 1,035 ; in 1885, 
900 ; and in 1886, 760. 





GEMS. 


Tue comparison of love to fire holds good 
in one respect, that the fiercer it burns the 
sooner it is extinguished. 

As the sword of the best tempered metal is 
most flexible, so the truly generous are most 
pliant and courteous in their behaviour to 
their inferiors. 

A soy who has learned that it is manly to 
be tender to the weak is rarely a coward, for 
the strength and courage of his nature are 
developed by teaching him to protect those 
who are weak. 

Tr you are fortunate enough to possess 
youth, be careful-in the handling of the wine. 
In its moderate use—asin that of many other 
blessings—lie health and cheer; but excess 
means misery and disease. 

It is notisolated great deeds which do most 
to form a character, but small conterminous 
acts touching and blending into one another. 
The greenness of a field comes not from trees, 
but from blades of grass. 

Tur common course of things is in favour 
of happiness; happinees is the rule, misery 
the exception. Were the order reversed, our 
attention would be called to examples of health 
and competency, instead of disease and want. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cxocorate Macarooxs, — Three-quarters of 
a pound of blanched almonds, one ponnd 
powdered sugar, one-quarter of a ponnd of 
grated chocolate, the whites of three eggs 
beaten toa froth; mix all together to a stiff 
paste; drop themona sheet of white paper on 
a, pan, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Sisco Puppinc.—Boil three tablespoonfals 
of sago in a quart of milk, add'a pinch of salt. 
When cooked set it to cool, stirring it occasion- 
ally. Beat four eggs very light with three 
tablespoonfulsof sugar, aud stir it into the 
eago and milk; add a emall piece of butter, 
and flavour with nutmeg. Bake forty 
minutes. 

Bore Oxtons.—After taking off the outer 
skitr let them soak in cold water for a couple 
of hours, or longer if you like them mild ; let 
them be cooked in boiling water, which should 
be pretty strongly salted; drain off the water 
as soon as they are almost done, then let them 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue art of quotation requires more delicacy 
in the practice than those conceive who can 
gee nothing more in a quotation than an ex- 
tract. When we would prepare the.mind by 
aforcible appeal, an opening quotation is a 
symphony preluding on the chords those 
tones we are about to harmonize. 

Tuar grand old ship the Victory, Nelson’s 
flagship off Cape Trafalgar, when he en- 
countered and beat the combined French and 
Spanish fleet, October 21, 1805, was recently 
found to be in a sinking condition, but, hap- 
pily, has been saved ; and now, after weather- 
ing the storms of a century, rides at anchor in 
Portsmouth harbour. A plate fastened to 
her quarter deck marks the spot where the 
great admiral, shot through the body bya 
musket ball, survived only long enough to eee 
the enemy strike his colours. 

Hard must their hearts indeed be—bereft 
of every sentiment of goodness, every sensa- 
tion of humanity—who could stand ingensible 
spectators.of such a scene. A sudden peal of 
involuntary applause, mixed with groans and 
sighs, rent the air. The execution was sus- 
pended ; and, on a simple report of the trans- 
action to the authorities, both were psrdoned. 
High rewards and honours were conferred on 
the son; and finally those two admirable 
brazen images were raised to commemorate a 
transaction so honourable to human nature, 
and transmit it to the instruction and emula- 
tion of posterity. The statue represents the 
son in the very act of letting fall the axe. . 

Tue Boor anp SHoz Errqvertre m Inpra 
sorely perplexes native officials on ceremonial 
occasions. In the Mofussil itis customary for 
all native Government officials to take off 
their native shoes before entering the presence 
of their superior, but if they wear English 
boots no such change is required. When the 
Governor of Bombay lately held a levde at 
Ahmedabad a number of Hindoo officials 
clubbed together to buy a pair of English 
boots, 80 a8 to avoid the indignity of appear- 
ing before His Excellency with bare fest. 
Each took it.in turn to wear the boots as he 
was presented to the Governor, and no small 
amusement was created outaide the levée-room 
by the officials rushing backwards and for- 
wards to exchange the solitary pair of boots 
with the next-comer. 


RemaRrxastE Rescues py §t. Bernarp Dogs, 
—It is only within the last few days that par- 
ticnlars have been published in the Swiss 
papers of a brave rescue effected on Mont St. 
Bernard on the night of the last Sunday in 
November. While a violent snow storm was 
in progress, Grand, the manager of the 
hospice, noticed that his own special dog that 
was alone with him in his room became very 
restless, and made signs to him to go out. He 
took thelantern and fog horn and went ont on 
the mountain, the dog leading him, In a very 
short time he heard a call and groaning, and, 
helped by the dog, dug out of the snow an 
Italian, whom he carried on his back into the 
hospice. The rescued man stated that his 
father, two brothers, and another Italian, all 
journeying home with him over the pass, lay 
buried in the snow. He had pushed on to 
obtain help, but had been overpowered by the 
torm. Grand made ready and went out 
again. This second search was more tedious 
and led him further away, butat last the bark. 
ing of the dog announced a discovery. It was 
the Italian stranger who was now saved and 
carried up to the hospice. A third time Grand 
and his dog sallied ont into the tempest, and 
after a quarter of an hour's search found the 
others, near where the second man had been 
discovered. They were quite buried under 
the snow and almost insensible. He took the 


most feeble on his own shoulders, and with 
difficulty conducted the others to the hospice. 
It was now past midnight, and his toilsome 








black broche dress, velvet mantle, and fawn- 
coloured bonnet. 


eimmer in milk until quite tender; add a good 
bit of butter, pepper and salt. 


task had occupied Grand over four hours, in a 
blinding snow storm.—Loxz¢éon Times. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
o- 


Macore.—The 16th of February, 1873, was a Sunday. 


D. F.—No. It is only engaged lovers who are eligible 
to such privileges. 


M. W.—Rusty nail water is said to be good for freckles ; 
try it. Very good writing. 


G. A—Ane ment ring is usually placed on the 
third finger of the right hand. 


L. T.—Nineteen would be the preferable age to get 
engaged, twenty-one to marry. 


B. R.—That depends upon the talent of the student. 
Your penmanship and orthography are fair. 


W. L.—Engagement ring is usually worn on the third 
finger of the right hand. Writing moderate. 


Wirnerep Leaves.—The Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race was rowed on the twenty-sixth of March, 1887. 


L. T.—One “end man” in n minstrel troupes 
plays ‘‘ the bones,” and the other the tambourine. 


A. M. J.—It might do%o. Such a case as you de” 
scribe should be submitted to the treatment of a skilful 
physician. 

J. J.—The teeth should be scaled by a com t 
dentist, and then cleaned regularly every day with pre- 
pared chalk. 


P. C. W.—Keep them covered as much as ible, 
and put some oatmeal in the water you wash t in, 
using it like soap. 

Ww. C.— the poems and stories out, writing only 
on one side of the paper, and submit them to the editor 
of a children’s magazine. 


W. A.—Wear gloves as much as possible, and use silver 
sand as well as soap to cloanse them after contact with 
any very dirty substances. 
ake u.—1. Bright, brown hair. 2. Olive penne “ ; 
" literally ‘an olive branch, Augusta e 0 
, the name of the Roman ‘ 


M. M.—If you love the little man, marry him. Dr. 
Watts, you know, says that, 
** The mind's the standard of the man.” 


C. 0. 8.—We would not advise you to do so. If any of 
the parties feel ved, let them take the matter up. 
It would not be advisable for you to meddle with the 
business, 


C. F.—¥our quotation is incorrect. It should read, 
** The better rag Antenne “acyl It yma 7 
a soliloqu: Falstaff espeare’s King Henry IV. 
(part ren ty Fy v., Scene 4. 

C. G. H.—If you have superior talent for modelling in 
clay, it t be turned to very good account if you 

e it properly. There are schools where 
pupils in that art are instructed. 


L. C.—1. Giovan Paolo Migini, Breficia, 1673, is the 
name yd trade ee the re —~ = on 
which it is engraved. 2. Your han ting legant, 
and so is the general style of your letter. ; 


C. O. W.—Laulu is usually a nickname or a 
for Lucy, Louisa and Louise. Lucy is the feminine of 
Lucius, which means, “‘light.” Louisa and Louise are 
femine forms of Louis, which means ‘‘ bold warrior.” 


E. H.—There is no demand for such pictures except 
when they are done by artists of established reputation. 
An unknown artist would have to depend upon his 
personal friends to furnish a market for his crayon 
sketches. 


F. B. H.—Your ambition is laudable; but it would 
be as well for you to learn the elementary laws of versi- 
fication before attempting to ‘‘ compose” poetry. Some- 
thing more is required than mere facility in concocting 
jingling rhymes. 

M. M. M.—The difficulty arises from your not having 
a thorough system in your housework, Certain days 
should be set aside for certain duties, and they should 
be regularly performed on the allotted days, or the result 
will be a chaotic muddle. 


C. G.—1. The best hair-dressing we know of is castor 
oil and brandy. The proportions are three ounces of oil 
and one ounce of brandy. Rub the mixture well into 
the roots of the hair. Use it about twice a week. 2. 
Your handwriting is very neat and pretty. 


M. M. G.—Eleven o'clock is not too late for an engaged 
lover to stay, but three times a week would be Seiher 
too often for him to make long calls. The length of a 
marriage engagement must be determined by the cir- 
cumstances which environ the lovers and their families. 


E. A. 8.—Egbert is called “‘the first king of the 
English,” and it is said by some authorities that he 
named the country England, in a general council held 
at Winchester in the year 829. Others say that the 
name of England was given to the country by Athelstan 
in 92%. 

T. F. T.—You seem to have a jealous or rather an 
envious disposition. If your sister excels you in ac- 
complishments as well as personal attractions you 
should aim at acquiring more knowledge, and cultivate 
agreeableness of manners rather than detracting her and 
magnifying her faults, as the tone of your letter indi- 
cates you are in the habit of doing. Your present course 
on your own showing does you no credit, and we em- 
phatically decline to give you a word of ercouragement 
to persevere in it. 


pet name | 





C. M. W.—Neither of you seem to have done anything 
which is necessarily a barrier to your future friendship. 
Such misunderstandirgs and temporary fits of indigna- 
tion as you describe are constantly occurring among 
young people, and should not be taken too seriously to 
heart by any of them. 


L. B.—It depends upon his tastes; if he smokes a 
-case would be a te ; if silk handk 


Graciz.—It is very unmannerly to lean back in one’s 
chair at table, with hands in pockets. But there is 
nothing unmannerly in eating as much bread and butter 
as one desires, Your theory that ‘‘bread should only 

used as sn absorbent of fatty substances, and an 
accompaniment to the dinner,” is an arbitrary one, and 
has nothing to do with etiquette or good manners. The 
same may be said of your other question. You seem to 





a 
° of slippers or books, or a ring or studs or 
ks, By exercising a little thought = can 
easily find out which he would fer. Perhaps he 
would prize a photograph of yourself above everything. 
E. M. F.—Wat Tyler was a rough-and-ready reformer. 
it is true, but he was unquestionably murdered by Lord 
Mayor Walworth, who was a man oi no very high 
character.. The rebellion took place in 1381, and was 
really a of the ‘‘ villeins,” who were in about the 
same condition as the serfs of Russia prior to their 
emancipation. 

J. L. K.--This is a question which you must deter- 
mine for yourself. Perfect truth and candour should, 
however, impel you to tell yonr present suitor what 
you have told us, so that he may know the exact state 
of the case. Considerable delay in the matter would not 
be apt to do you avy harm, in any event, notwithstand- 
ing the young man’s impatience.’ 

A. A.—A person with light blue , fair on 
and dark brown hair, aot poe a pone age 
cannot be termed either a blonde a brunette, and would 
probably come under the category of who are 
said to be “‘ between colours.” 
very fair complexion, with fair hair and eyes, while a 

dark hair, eyes, and complexion. 

F. B. H.—If the Royal Family of were to 
descend into private life, the ieee ate tone the 
name of Guelph, as the family is known as the House 
of Guelph, but high authority has decided that Queen 
Victoria has, speaking, no surname, her an- 
cestors having been kings or chiefs am the savages 
of Western Europe before surnames came into use. 


SHAKING HANDS, 
Tere is an art in hands 


nade — Sewage life taught, 
as they un 
The simple Ay expresses naught. 


The fingers limp within our own 
Awaken no responsive tone 
From el 


the sot we Satreg «obra 
The hearty greeting to a friend. 


But, oh, there is a simple touch, 
Sore ee 80 much ; 


of our soul are stirred, 
As if we heard the spoken word. 


The outstretched hand, the hearty grasp, 
ee ee on ' 

Fresh strength and courage have bestowed 

To many a one along life’s road. 


Some lonely traveller it may be, 

Yearning for love and sympathy, 

And quick the sign to comprehend— 

“‘ My heart is true ; and I’m your friend!" 


Thus one repels—another draws ; 
And many are misjudged because 
Not one in twenty understands 
The gracious art of shaking hands. 
P. KE 


C. A.—It would have been better for the young lady 
to have waited until the person referred to had been 


properly introduced to her before speaking to him. It 
is not likely that he will think any the less of her for 
her non-conformity with the rules of etiquette, as, from 
what you say, he seems to be a man who hss not an 
over nice sense of propriety with regard to such matters. 


J. §8.—As a rule, literature is not a ag pe profes- 
sion, for many reasons, one of which is that you men- 
tion, viz., that many persons of culture are pleased to 
supplement their incomes from professional duties or 
permanent estates by occasional articles for the periodi- 
cal press. These articles, thus carefully prepared, often 
display elaboration with which others, from those less 
happily circumstanced, cannot compete. 


E, L. D.—It does not seem worth while for two people, 
who care so little about ¢hurches that they have never 
united with one, to become at variance with each other 
on the subject of choosing a place of worship. If the 
ee a boy who is paying you attention per- 
sists in his obstinacy as to the question which 
arisen between you, it would be j ous in you to let 
him go altogether. ‘The child is father to the man,” 
you know ; and such a boy as he seems to be might 
a an exceedingly undesirable man for a 
husban 


J. C. 8.—To make tomato paste, scald and peel as 
many ripe tomatoes as will fill a large, deep stone jar. 
Set them in a warm oven for an hour. Then skim off 
Se mute liquid that rises to the top, and press and 

q’ the tomatoes in a sieve. Afterwards add salt, 
cayenne, pounded mace, and powdered cloves to your 
taste ; and toevery quart of tomatoes allow half a pint 
of cider vinegar. Stew the whole slowly in a porcelain 
kettle for three hours (stirring it frequently from the 
bottom), until it becomes a smooth, thick paste. Then 
pat itinto small jars or = and cover it closely, 
pasting paperover each. This 7 not only make an 
excellent sauce, but is used to thickens soup. 











ya p iary view of the subject rather 
than by considerations of etiquette. 


L. 8.—The Lancet condemns the practice of giving and 
taking such depressing narcotics as chloral and bromide 
of potassium asa remedy for sleeplessness as mischievous 
and wholly indefensible, 


more than 
score and a of known causes or forms of sleepless- 
ness, each one requiring direct and specific treatment. 


D. D.—Excellent text-books on all branches of general 
knowledge are now published and may be obtained 
any leading publisher. Select those branches for 
~ ee . ; the Jangohgen, ai 
m e any or 
of which will Srove a4 : pevarmmens a Steere 
hours. secret success ning knowledge 
consists in concentrating the nit on_ the - subject 
in hand, and thereby so appropriating the facts and 
oe ahead become a living portion of our 


L. N.—Very dainty brushes for use on which 
ae : 
a pray Ba cloth, no matter how old, one and a 
half 8 five 


wide, ravel one and a 
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